








AFTER TWELVE MONTHS 


N many centres of activity in these islands and through- 

out the British Empire, and simultaneously with similar 

pronouncements in Russia and France, on occasion of the 
anniversary of the Declaration of War, August 4th, it has 
been determined to make a solemn and official renewal of the 
purpose with which the Allies conceived their great enter- 
prise. The resolution will be proposed in the following 
terms: 


That on this anniversary of the declaration of a righteous war, 
this meeting of the citizens of records its inflexible deter- 
mination to continue to a victorious end the struggle in main- 
tenance of those ideals of liberty and justice which are the com- 
mon and sacred cause of the Allies. 





The first reflection which suggests itself after twelve 
months of terrible warfare is that the loss of life, of health, 
of property, actual and prospective, which bears so heavily 
on the Allied nations, has produced no symptoms of disunion 
either within their own communities or between themselves. 
Many hopes and illusions have vanished, many causes of 
friction have appeared, many mistakes and blunders have been 
made, but the result has only been that each nation is more 
than ever determined to see the matter through, not in any 
spirit of boastfulness, for which indeed there is small cause, 
but in the conviction that defeat, or anything short of vic- 
tory, would be such a blow to civilization that no price could 
be too great to avert it. I have said “#0 symptoms of dis- 
union,”’ because the efforts of our Peace-at-any-price party, 
a negligible body in respect of numbers, have only proved 
them still more devoid of influence, and because the more 
treasonable practices of active disloyalists meet with no res- 
ponse outside a small circle already denationalized. The offi- 
cial resolution aptly enough expresses the spirit with which 
the vast majority of the nation begins the second year of 
war. 

I do not propose to make a retrospect of military opera- 
tions during the past twelve months. Still less to pass in re- 
view once more the events which led up to the conflict and 
which establish its responsibility. Thousands of pens are en- 
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gaged on these themes with more or less success, baffled by 
the censorship, by their own unsound prepossessions, by their 
necessary ignorance of men’s motives and purposes. A war- 
literature of vast dimensions has grown up and is growing 
up in each country concerned, dealing both with the facts and 
the philosophy of the struggle, and most of it is doomed to 
be superseded when in a calmer age official documents and 
private memoirs are given fully to the world. But the main 
current of this deluge over here is plainly discernible in 
spite of eddies and back-waters. It is on this general recog- 
nition of the chief facts and the salient philosophy of the war 
that the unanimity of the public is based. Beneath the sur- 
face agitation of the commercialized Press and the tumul- 
tuous spate of theorizing pamphlets and books, the mind of 
the people moves ever into a fuller consciousness of the mon- 
strous injustice that it is combatting. There are a thousand 
points of difference in detail, but they are one and all con- 
cerned, not with the wisdom or justice of the war, but with 
the best means of prosecuting it. 

Naturally enough, the popular outlook has sobered down 
a good deal during the twelvemonth. There is no getting 
over the fact of the enemy’s enormous and largely undreamt- 
of strength. Month after month the battle-line in France 
and Flanders has shown the same fixed contours with which 
we were familiar in October. The Russian wave that washed 
across Galicia and flung its spray even over the Carpathians, 
has ebbed and ebbed till its own soil is becoming denuded, 
and Warsaw itself is seriously threatened. The Teutonic Em- 
pires have readily “taken on” another great nation in the 
South, without relaxing any of their efforts elsewhere. The 
Dardanelles operations have proved extremely costly in ships 
and men. The despised Turk, stiffened by German guidance, 
and amply equipped with German munitions, has made a 
natural stronghold almost impregnable. And the enemy's 
peculiar tactics by sea, whatever be thought of their morality, 
have the advantage of causing considerable annoyance and 
loss to us at seemingly small cost to himself. These are 
the facts of the situation. There are many prophets who tell 
us that Germany must be failing economically, politically, 
strategically. More impartial observers can detect few signs 
of that weakening yet. 

On the other hand, the half-dozen little wars which our 
Empire has been conducting against the enemy’s forces in 
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various parts of the globe are being gradually crowned with 
success. Kiao-chau fell early in the war, South-West Africa 
quite recently. The Cameroons will come in next and then 
—a tougher job—German East Africa. Egypt has been cut 
off from Turkey at the price of a skirmish or two, and British 
forces are operating successfully against southern Asiatic por- 
tions of the Ottoman Empire. Moreover, the German 
Navy (exclusive of its submarines), has long been confined 
in inglorious inactivity to the Baltic and its own home-waters. 
These successes are no doubt considerable in sum, yet we can 
understand the Germans thinking little of them. It stands 
to reason that without the protection of an all-powerful Navy 
their Colonies could not hold out. Germany can afford to 
let them go. If she conquers in Europe she will get them 
all back again with interest: if she is beaten, it is not colonies 
that will concern her but the integrity of the homeland. 
Much more impressive is the spectacle of that colossal Power, 
holding back three nations on the Western front whilst she 
drives the Russians irresistibly before her on the East, and 
seemingly inexhaustible in armaments and men. She must 
have lost many more soldiers than her opponents have, she 
has expended far more munitions, yet Krupps gladly make 
good her losses in the one and an unshaken patriotism fills 
without a murmur the depleted ranks of the other. 

What a contrast, in many respects, when we look at the 
Allies! With the whole neutral world to draw from, be- 
sides their own stores, they are one and all lacking in num- 
bers and in military equipment. They cannot yet compete 
on equal terms with the war-machine of Germany. Let me 
hasten to add that it is to their credit, if to their present 
disadvantage, that this is so, for this uniform backwardness 
in the supply of both the human and mechanical materials 
of warfare proves more conclusively than all the diplomatic 
records together that the Allies neither sought nor anticipated 
war. If they cherished any ambitions, they did riot mean 
to pursue them by force. They were not prepared for war 
nor—and this most emphatically applies to England—were 
they actually preparing. France’s three-years law was in the 
main a desperate effort, rendered merely more necessary by 
the menace of German growth in numbers and strength, to 
counteract the fatal self-indulgent criminal emptiness of her 
cradles. There was no threat in that, save the threat that 
the lamb indulged in against the wolf. Germany alone had 
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a fixed purpose, maintained for generations and hardly con- 
cealed, of developing such military strength as would ena- 
ble her to dominate her neighbours one by one, and so attain 
the hegemony of Europe and, it may be, of the world. This 
is the obvious explanation of the present condition of affairs. 
England and, to a less degree, France and Russia, have now 
to be getting ready to meet an emergency which is already 
upon them. Accordingly they are doing so under very evi- 
dent disadvantages. They are mending the fire-hose whilst 
the conflagration is raging. This has naturally produced a 
somewhat chaotic situation in each of the countries con- 
cerned; only in Germany does everything work smoothly, 
for there all the national energies are controlled to the one 
end. Without attempting an elaborate contrast or discus- 
sing the condition of our Allies, let us, as most intimate with 
our own surroundings, consider the effect upon England, upon 
English thought and habit, of twelve long months of war. 
The first disadvantage this country had to endure lies in the 
nature of things. It arises from the fact that a democracy 
was called on to wage war with an autocracy. For a month 
or so at the beginning of the fight, England, too, was an 
autocracy, and, if Lord Kitchener had been a Napoleon, it 
might have remained so “for the duration of the war.” But 
it is doubtful whether even the superhuman genius of Napo- 
leon, with his amazing grasp of detail, marvellous memory 
and immense constructive power, could have grappled suc- 
cessfully with the work that Fate had thrust upon Lord 
Kitchener. He had to send on active service the greater part 
of the existing army, and to start constructing by the old 
methods an army on the Continental scale—a thing never be- 
fore attempted in the history of the world. The problem 
was how to draw to the colours by voluntary enlistment several 
million men from a population who had only hearsay know- 
ledge of the exigencies of the case. The small professional 
army which had hitherto served the Empire’s needs was no 
longer adequate: a national crisis had to be met by a national 
effort. It was an entirely novel experience for England. 
No doubt, she was fighting for her existence when Napoleon 
was encamped at Boulogne in 1804, but then her main reli- 
ance was upon her fleet: the sea was still considered a sure 
protection from invasion. Now it is on the Continent that she 
has to fight for existence, and the Navy has become the second 
line of defence. What wonder that months passed before 
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this novel fact could be realized, and that the Government 
had to make extraordinary exertions to enlighten the peo- 
ple. The recruiting advertisements, on which such ridicule 
has been thrown by the unreflective—what were they but an 
effort to bring home to a community, secure from war’s hor- 
rors, the fact that its destinies depended on the issue of a 
tremendous conflict waged a few miles from its shores? The 
idea had to make head against positive obstacles as well. 
So incapable was the public of grasping it at the begin- 
ning that it was made a point of honour to allow everything 
to go on as usual, business, extravagance, and especially 
pleasure. All through the terrible winter we were faced by 
the scandal of the continuance of professional football, and 
it finally needed Government action to reduce race-meetings 
toaminimum. And the evil spirit of commercial greed which 
never sleeps and is particularly awake during war-time, turned 
early to its congenial work of exploiting the nation’s needs. 
Especially shameless were the army-contractors and the pa- 
triots who wished to continue trading with the enemy, but 
happily these practices were speedily detected and to some 
extent checked. The maintenance of high prices in the coal- 
trade which, in spite of the findings of a Royal Commission 
in March, continue still, to the distress of the poor, is less 
intelligible. The abuse, to whomsoever attributable, is so 
notorious that Government has at last intervened to limit 
prices, and a heavy tax on war-profits, in this as in other 
trades, is in contemplation. Still, it has taken all these 
months, in spite of the initial moratorium and the suspen- 
sion of the Stock Exchange, for the public to realize that 
nothing is, or should be, as usual at a crisis such as this. 
Both its geographical situation, then, and its form of 
government have acted as an handicap to prevent this country 
from fully understanding the requirements of the crisis and 
acting up to them. The burning of a single Essex village 
would have made the shirker an impossibility; the-foresight 
and vigour of a single mind could have mobilized the nation 
from the start. But, if one chooses to ignore newspapers, it 
is even yet only too possible to ignore the war and one’s duty 
in regard to it; moreover, a democratic Government can go 
but a little farther or faster than the people it represents. 
A free nation is rightly jealous of its liberties and questions 
every measure of restriction, so that during a war its Govern- 
ment has at one and the same time to defend the coun- 
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try against its enemies and to defend itself against its critics 
—with what weakening of vigour and initiative may easily 
be seen. No doubt it was to diminish this source of weak- 
ness that the Premier, after ten months of war, formed the 
sudden resolve to associate with himself in the Government 
a number of his political opponents. The consequence of this 
measure will naturally be an increase of effective energy in 
prosecuting the campaign, but unless the democracy can make 
up its mind to suspend Parliament and the Press and to live 
under martial law, it cannot hope that all the national strength 
will be employed to the best advantage. A free constitu- 
tion is a handicap in war. 

Two social phenomena may be selected out of the multi- 
tude of strange conditions that the war has brought about, 
as further illustrating this disadvantage, because they indicate 
how far public opinion has yet to travel before public action 
shows a perception of the fact that the fate of this country 
as a free nation, and the destinies of civilization in general 
hang upon the military issues of the next twelve months. 
These are, national extravagance and the question of re- 
cruiting, and they are so far unconnected that they may be 
readily considered separately. 

The extravagance is both personal and governmental— 
again, a convenient division. Though the prices of the neces- 
saries of life, bread and fuel, have gone up, there is less un- 
employment in the country and wages also have risen. Thus 
it is probable that, especially in trades connected with the 
war, there is a higher measure of prosperity than before the 
outbreak. There is no indication of exceptional distress such 
as usually results from war; on the contrary, the working- 
classes and the dependants of our fighting men are, gener- 
ally speaking, better off than they previously were. Yet 
there is little sign either of personal economy; little ap- 
preciation of that “rainy day” which will surely dawn 
before long, when taxation, direct and indirect, will have 
to be enormously increased. Statisticians have already 
estimated that our total annual expenditure after the 
war will be nearly doubled, #.e., something approach- 
ing £400,000,000 (whereas five years ago it was only 
£160,000,000). The present daily war-expenditure of 
£3,000,000 does not of course all represent wealth lost to 
the country: money is lost only when expended on foreign 
products or non-productive enterprise at home, but a vast 
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proportion of it is spent on war-equipment,—the erection of 
war-plant and the conversion of various commodities into 
munitions. In face of all this, one would expect to see some 
widespread tokens of thrift, some abatement of luxury, some 
sense, as is evident from all accounts in Paris, of the necessity 
of personal self-sacrifice. Well, that is one of the lessons 
which our twelve months’ experience has not yet taught us. 
The community is not thrifty in the sense in which the French 
people are. The wage-earning class have never perhaps had 
much opportunity of practising thrift, and so the idea is new 
to them. And those who have a margin to spend, gener- 
ally spend it, each class in emulation of their immediate 
social superiors.! It is true that quite lately the responsible 
heads of the State have awakened to the necessity of teaching 
thrift, by example as well as by precept. A Commission has 
been appointed to control civil expenditure and a campaign 
of thrift is being preached from press and platform. Its 
effect will be watched with anxiety. From the very begin- 
ning of the war one form of thrift, the most obvious and the 
most helpful of all, viz., abstinence from unnecessary con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages, was suggested, but with little 
avail. The public admired the heroic measures taken in Rus- 
sia and France, admired but shrank from imitating. Later 
on in the year an endeavour was made, in the interests of 
national efficiency, to control the national habits of drinking, 
but that effort, too, failed, in spite of the lead given by the 
King. The fact that Parliament itself could not rise even 
to the height of banishing alcoholic liquors from the House 
deprived the movement of all moral stimulus, and it fizzled 
out into a prohibition of raw spirits—a measure desirable on 
mere medical grounds—and a reduction of hours in certain 
localities. And so what a Minister calls “the most waste- 
ful form of all waste,” the consumption of intoxicants, con- 
tinues with but little abatement in spite of the needs of the 
present and the menace of the future. The German papers 
pour ridicule on our efforts to organize the nation on a war 
footing, on the recruiting-posters, the Munitions Act, the 
National Register: we venture to think that they would not 
laugh if they saw the worker buying war-loan vouchers in- 
stead of drink, and the well-to-do following the example of 
the King. For that would indicate that the country felt at last 


1 The facts of national waste are so notorious that they receive formal treatment in books 
on ‘‘ Political Economy,” v. Mgr. Parkinson's Primer of Social Science, pp. 194—201. 
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what it had to face and realized that all self-indulgence, 
which is not in the form of necessary recreation, injures the 
community no less than the individual. 

Under the head of governmental .extravagance must be 
reckoned, not merely the shocking waste of food in camps, 
of stationery in public offices, that due to imperfect super- 
vision of contracts and the inevitable results of opening the 
public purse to a vast number of emergency services, but also 
the toleration of, or even active connivance in, war-profits. 
From the very beginning, owing to the unchecked operation of 
the usual economic laws,—supply and demand, open com- 
petition, freedom of contract and so on—multitudes of tra- 
ders, great and small, have found their advantage in the 
nation’s distress. This has been a serious check to effici- 
ency and caused a terrible waste of money. What has been 
done recently in the way of substituting “control’’ for the 
usual contract-method in the munition-trade might have been 
done from the start in all trades connected with the national 
service, if the gravity of the situation had been realized. 
“France,” says a Zimes writer, “ by a noble effort of patriot- 
ism, has almost succeeded in abolishing bargaining in the 
service of the State.” It goes without saying that Germany 
has not tolerated this handicap. Not only has this blind ad- 
herence to a commercial system wholly out of keeping with 
the character of the crisis hampered our efficiency, but one 
of its worst results is that the prospect of war-profits re- 
conciles many to the existence of war. “A pound a week and 
no ’usband!”’ said the East-End lady in a similar spirit, “ it’s 
too good to last!” 

The second phenomenon significant of obtuseness to the 
realities of the situation is the prevalence of the slacker, the 
young man who has no excuse, except his natural self-regard, 
for not joining the Army. After twelve months the slacker 
still exists in considerable numbers. Assuming that some 
two and a half millions volunteers are engaged in the Ser- 
vices, and making a liberal allowance for those otherwise 
employed in helping the State, a simple sum in arithmetic 
will reveal the existence of at least a million or two who might 
be in khaki and are not. I do not underestimate the serious- 
ness of the decision such men are called upon to make: they 
are called upon to embrace what is at best a life of discom- 
fort, restriction and fatigue, and at worst of mortal danger, 
wounds and captivity: they have to give up in many cases 
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present ease and’ fair prospects: It is an heroic choice for 
most men, but the occasion calls for heroism, and many suc- 
cumb before the test. The shame of the position is proli- 
fic of excuses—“ unless all come, I am doing more than my 
share”; “if I go, some coward will get my job”; “if I’m 
wanted, they'll fetch me’”’; “ there are still plenty of others,” 
and so on. I don’t speak of those who have a duty to wife 
and children or parents, which the State cannot well ful- 
fil, but of the unencumbered slacker. He simply has not 
got character enough, or he is culpably unaware of the nature 
of the present crisis. The existence of such weaklings in 
large numbers, men unable to realize or unwilling to perform 
their duty, will probably necessitate conscription before the 
war is over. 

Like most other questions involving the relations of the 
individual to the State, this project of conscription has both 
good and bad aspects. It is always better in matters of 
duty to be led by conscience than by physical force; still 
the existence of law does not destroy liberty; it is not be- 
cause of the policeman that the good citizen abstains from 
crime; nor because of the penalties of disobedience that the 
patriotic Frenchman or Belgian joins the Army. On the 
other hand, if we can do without compulsion, it is vastly to 
our credit. The conscriptionist will say that compulsion is 
being employed already, moral compulsion which is as real 
as physical. Amongst the volunteers many are doubtless at- 
tracted by the ideals of duty and patriotism and genuine 
courage, but there are many, too, who are constrained by 
public opinion, the desire not to forfeit the esteem of their 
friends and neighbours. It is a delicate psychological point 
to determine whether a given motive attracts or compels; 
much depends on the side by which it is approached. Still, 
the man who enlists because he has been called a coward for 
not doing so, is, so far as that goes, a better character than 
he who enlists only to escape the physical penalties of re- 
fusal. The former shows himself susceptible to moral pres- 
sure; the latter is not. It is the fact that such unexampled 
numbers have voluntarily offered themselves to fight for their 
country which makes one regret the prospect of that spirit 
failing before the end of the war. Nothing could more re- 
dound to the glory of these islands than that they raised an 
army of Continental proportions and efficiency by voluntary 
enlistment. Other questions, questions of economy of effort 
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and better utilization of force, are involved in conscription 
which need not be discussed here, but it is worth while notic- 
ing that the tendency of the system is socialistic, as is every 
other encroachment of the State upon personal liberty: there- 
fore many Socialists are strongly in its favour. If the Govern- 
ment, in ordinary circumstances and in times even of peace, 
may lay hold of a man’s person for a term of years and 
even require him to sacrifice his life, it is difficult to see why 
it should not on emergency lay confiscatory hands on his 
property. 

National Thrift, National Service—these, then, are the two 
outstanding lessons of our twelve-months war, lessons which 
our leaders have at last learnt, and which they are preaching 
with all the enthusiasm of converts to a right-hearted but 
somewhat dull and distracted audience. But these things, 
after all, concern the outward conduct of the war: what has 
the observer to report as regards its spirit? Early in the war 
the reaction against Militarism in action was very marked: 


The secular press of every colour has united in upholding 
the purest Christian traditions—the sacredness of the plighted 
word, the sinfulness of Godless ambition, the grandeur of liberty, 
the beauty of self-sacrifice and charity, the immorality of the 
war-ideal, the hatefulness of murder and cruelty, the need of 
patience and resignation, the wrongfulness of reprisals in kind, 
the duty and influence of united prayer.! 


How has this spirit stood the wear of a year’s warfare, 
marked as it has been by an ever-growing disregard for 
morality on the part of our enemy in the field? On the whole 
it may be said that these high ideals have stood the test well. 
Though there are militarists of the Bernhardi stripe amongst 
our writers; though individual immoralists have taken ad- 
vantage of the general upset to push their pernicious nos- 
trums; though attempts have been made to cultivate racial 
hatred and to advocate commercial dishonesty; though re- 
prisals on unprotected Germans in our midst have taken place 
occasionally, I think the high ideals with which the war was 
entered upon have remained substantially unimpaired. The 
evil of militarism in itself and its disastrous consequences to 
Christian civilization are more and more clearly recognized, 
and more and more decided is the determination to break its 
power. In fact, the one consoling aspect to the Christian 
in all this terrible business is the universality of the appeal 


1 “ Militarismus "—TnE MONTH, Oct. 1914, p. 402. 
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to the Christian ideal of justice and fair-dealing. The Allies, 
we maintain, are fighting directly for its vindication, but our 
adversaries themselves are no less outspoken in claiming God's 
sanction for their arms. Whatever the conduct of their sol- 
diers, whatever the principles of their political and military 
theorists, it is in the name of Christian civilization that they 
appeal to the neutral nations. So far is Christianity from be- 
ing a failure. 
J. KEATING. 





ADORATION 


REAT lily trumpets clarion forth Thy praise, 
And gladiolus’ scarlet bugles blaze 
High note of triumph; by each pollened tongue 
Of bell-like blossom is Thy glory sung. 


The folded roses worship passionate, 
Carnations with their own deep note vibrate ; 
Leaves cymballine applaud, and fluting palms 
Pour down a cascade of rejoicing psalms. 


White aureoled daisies poise on stamen slight, 
Like grouped appoggiatura’s wayward flight: 
Crimson geraniums shout in marching chords 
Ceaseless doxology of flaming words. 


The bassic thunders of the peonies 
Strike the deep octave of rich harmonies; 
And riot-running quaver-grasses sing 
Their glad accompaniment to everything. 


The regal solo of magnolia floats 
Above clematis’ purple rush of notes ; 
Convolvuli joy’s mounting gamut climb, 
Where lilies of the valley whitely chime. 


The golden chorus of the daffodils 
Each pause with radiating glory fills, 
And the full orchestra of lovely things 
The eternal coda of Thy triumph sings! 


MOTHER ST. JEROME. 
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never perceived at any other period of the year. The sun 

blazed overhead, and majestic clouds sailed slowly across 
the blue. But the peculiar charm of the day was focussed on 
the cornfields. There is nothing more beautiful than harvest 
time in downland, the rounded slopes of the hills and the 
vivid green of the grass form, with the wild flowers, a per- 
fect framework for the golden corn. It is a wonderful ex- 
perience to walk through valley after valley of the South 
Downs as they lie in the August sunlight swelling and undu- 
lating, now blocking one’s passage, now opening out, now 
reaching to the very vault of heaven tipped with fleecy clouds 
or masked by fantastic shadows. To stand in one of the 
more remote combes with no living creature near and to gaze 
upwards to the ridge of the sky-line is often to be entirely 
shut in with corn; it is to see a sight unequalled for colour 
and brilliancy. The huge masses of the downs rising to a 
great height and yielding no outlook beyond themselves, 
afford a perfect playground for effects of light and shade, 
so that before the eye symphonies of blue, white, and gold, 
pass and repass in constantly changing succession. 

A cornfield is always a wonder and a mystery, but how 
different the cornfields here to those on the level! Cornlands 
situated amid low-lying pastures cannot convey one-tenth of 
the charm of those whose dwelling is on the rounded heights 
of the cloud-swept hills. On the low grounds the cornfields 
are frequently intercepted by trees or are hedged by larger 
patches of woodland, but on the downs this is rare. The 
fixed shadows cast from the height of the trees distract the 
attention from the delicate cloud wraithes floating freely over 
the corn. It is essential for the corn to grow apart from any 
tree or hedge so that the sun can have access and the spirits 
of the wind filter through the whole with soft tread. Trees, 
again, are full of sound, delighting to murmur mysterious 
secrets amongst themselves and to dominate all the lesser 
voices near them. But the speech of the cornfields is open 
and frank, rustling in countless ripples over the chalk downs 
“broad and bare to the skies.”” The corn waves, bends and 


I: was a true August day, full of that satisfied richness 
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bows, but not with mere courtesy, for it lives to give forth, 
it grows in order to serve. 

In the cornfields the mystery is laid bare of man’s union 
with the great Earth-Mother. Not only is man by birth bone 
of her bone and flesh of her flesh, but all through his life he 
is sustained by gracious nourishment from her parent breasts. 
Man is built into the earth and made one with her through 
her greatest treasure, the corn. 

Looked at in a higher mystery it is still by means of the 
same treasure that God gathers up the fulness of earth into 
Himself. The corn is the manifestation of His tabernacling 
among the creatures of earth, when under its appearance is 
communicated sub sacramento mirabili the supreme extension 
of that mystery which was begun in Bethlehem, the House 
of Bread. From lowest earth to highest heaven there is no 
step lacking in this “ Ladder of Perfection ’’—the earth, the 
corn, man, the Incarnate Word, the Everlasting Father. The 
process is complete, by nature, by the Incarnation, by the 
Sacraments. What more perfect system of unification could 
have been devised? It is true that before the Incarnation 
there was the natural union with the earth from which we 
were created and with God the All-Father in whose Being 
“we live and move and are.”” But God designed not merely 
union, but assimilation. Union became unheeded and for- 
gotten as the result of the first fruit of man’s fair gardén 
of delight, assimilation becomes perpetual and ever inten- 
sified by the golden gardens of a regenerated earth. Thus 
does earth by her multiform processes and hidden labours 
co-operate to produce that second fruit of corn and grape 
which is in very truth her own redemption from the curse 
which came upon her through the first. For as upon the 
ground also was laid the penalty, so through the agency of 
the ground is the punishment removed. When the Word 
clothed Himself with a Body in Bethlehem, He took us and 
our mother the earth into Himself. What He ‘had before 
sustained in being He now mysteriously “puts on” by the 
one great act of Incarnation. Yet it was necessary that each 
soul should be an individual partaker of this “ putting on.”’ 
Therefore, in the Sacrament of the Altar He takes earth’s 
greatest treasure, bread, transubstantiates it, and gives Him- 
self to each of the baptized under a form still redolent of the 
sweetness and savour of the cornfields. In this great action 
is consummated the union between the Earth-Mother, whose 
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offering prepared by soil and rain, sowing and reaping is ac- 
cepted for the sacrifice, and God who deigns to take this 
offering of corn, and under its appearance to convey His 
Body and Blood, Soul and Divinity. 

Here is that “ Staff of life,” that Bread which is in very 
truth earth’s mediator between herself and those sons for 
whose sake she was cursed, and who in sweat and toil were 
doomed to till her ground. For redemption is to make all 
at-one again, not only God and man, but man and earth; and 
the chosen vehicle of restored unity amidst this trinity of be- 
ing is the lowly grace of the corn. 

“‘Deposuit potentes de sede, et exaltavit humiles.’’ Great 
is the humble dignity of that servant of God, the Corn. Of 
all creatures she, with the grape, has been chosen to per- 
petuate the mystery of the Word made Flesh. She has been 
chosen to lose her very substance in joyful sacrifice. “Corn 
of the elect,” “ Bread of fatness,” ‘“ Royal dainties,” “‘ Medi- 
cine of immortality,” even so with titles august and venerable 
does man’s supernatural mother, the Church, salute that an- 
cient mystery enshrined in the self-annihilation of his natural 
mother’s most honoured daughter. The earth ever treats with 
reverence that maiden who even as Jephte’s daughter offers 
her very self as a willing holocaust to the triumphant Victor. 

“Fiat mihi secundum verbum tuum.” The words of a 
greater than Jephte’s daughter form the whispered message 
of the cornfields wafted over hill and dale, caught up by sum- 
mer winds to the throne of the Most High. The song and 
laughter of the valleys enfold the waving corn with gratitude. 
The rising sap, circulating round the world, bears mighty 
currents to nourish the redemptress of earth, the representa- 
tive of wood and flower and field, who, gathering up the 
fulness of a myriad things, presents in a “ grand mystery”’ 
the wave-offering of all the joys and sorrows of the inarticu- 
late world. She, the anointed of earth, meets the Christ of 
heaven, and on the common calvary of the Altar offers her- 
self for the common sacrifice, knitting all in one. The 
Saviour of man transmutes the substance and puts on the form 
of the saviour of earth, so that the whole creation in the 
representatives of its two aspects, articulate and inarticulate, 
is assumed into the very Heart of God. The One Mediator— 
the Son of Man in Bethlehem, the Mystic Corn in the Euchar- 
ist—welds the dual sacrifice into the One Offering, even Him- 
self the Priest-Victim. 


G. W. ST. GEORGE SAUNDERS. 
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MONG plants associated in the popular mind with 
A Church festivals, the Holly, which in Cheshire is called 

“Christmas” when employed in Christmas decorations 
—a name extended to evergreens generally in North Lincoln- 
shire when so used—and the Christmas Rose, which was called 
Christmas Herb by Henry Lyte in 1578 and Christmas Flower 
by John Parkinson in 1640, occupy a conspicuous place. The 
Snowdrop, coming as it does at the beginning of February, 
synchronizes with the Purification (February 2nd) ; and many 
of its names relate to the feast—Candlemas Bells on the Cots- 
wolds, Purification Flower, February Fair Maids, White 
Ladies: Thomas Forster says it was called Our Lady of 
February, but this is one of his inventions, of which more will 
be said later. Lent Lily, as a name for the Daffodil, with 
the similar Lide Lily (Lide, a west country term for March), 
and Lent Rose, only refer to the ecclesiastical season in so far 
as that itself is synonymous with Spring: in Devonshire the 
plant is called Lent-cocks, and the name is said to refer to 
a game in which boys substituted throwing at the flowers 
on Shrove Tuesday for the barbarous sport of cock-throw- 
ing. The writer of a singularly interesting article in the 
Quarterly Review for July, 1863, says that the common Pur- 
ple Orchis is called in Cheshire Gethsemane, and is said to 
have grown at the foot of the Cross and received some drops 
of the Precious Blood on its leaves; hence the dark stains 
which these present. This name, however, has never been 
confirmed by students of Cheshire dialect, and seems improb- 
able—the legend of course is associated also with other plants 
having spotted leaves. At Bletchingley, in Surrey, the Zuzula 
campestris, a little rush-like plant, is called Good Friday 
Grass, as it is supposed always to appear on that day. The 
Bistort is called Passions by Turner in his Herdal (1551), 
and by Gerard (1597), apparently because it was eaten in 
Passion-tide: Brand, in his Popular Antiquities, says that 
in the north of England the leaves of the Passion-dock, as 
he calls it, were a principal ingredient in a herb pudding 
which was an indispensable dish on Good Friday. The Pas- 


* The substance of a paper read at meetings of the Catholic Women’s 
League. 
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sion-flower, of course, owes its name to the remarkable struc- 
ture of the blossom, and has no reference to the ecclesiastical 
season. 

The general association of what are called “ Palms”’ with 
Palm Sunday is an interesting survival from pre-Reformation 
times—as indeed is the name of the day itself, for in the Book 
of Common Prayer it stands simply as “ the Sunday next be- 
fore Easter’’: the observances of the day having disappeared, 
why should its title remain? It is matter for regret that the 
old English substitutes for palm have been superseded in our 
churches by ugly little bleached fragments of palm-leaves. 
Other nations are more conservative of their customs: in 
France the box is generally used, and in the Cathedral at Fer- 
rara a few years back I saw great boughs of olive carried in 
the procession. There can be no doubt that in England, 
from early times, the catkin-bearing branches of willows and, 
to a lesser extent, branches of yew, were employed ; and it is 
willows which are still popularly called palms. An old ser- 
mon for Palm Sunday, quoted by Hampson,' says, “as we 
have none olyfe that bereth greene leves we tak on in stede 
of hit hew and palmes withe [7.e., willow], and bereth about 
in procession, and so this day we callym Palme Sonnenday.”’ 
Parkinson, in 1640, speaks of “ divers gathering willows to 
decke up their houses on Palme Sunday.” It is the willow 
which is sold as Palm in Covent Garden market, and which 
you will see men and boys wearing in their hats or coats in 
most parts of the country. It would appear that at the time 
of the Reformation this was mainly employed, as we learn 
from William Turner, who, in his Zided/us (1548), has a 
characteristic protest against the mendacity of the Catholic 
clergy, who use the words “ Benedic hos palmarum ramos” 
when none but willow branches were before them. As, how- 
ever, the Roman Ritual distinctly refers to hos olive ceteror- 
umque arborum ramos as well as to the ramos palme, it would 
seem that the zealous Reformer strained a point in his anxiety to 
incriminate the clergy of the period. In our Catholic churches, 
before the fragments of palm to which I have referred came 
into vogue, yew and box, especially the former, were em- 
ployed, but willow seldom if ever; probably all three were 
sometimes used in Catholic days, as the accounts of St. Mar- 
tin Outwich, London, for 1525, contain entries of payments 
for “ yew,” “ palme”’ and “box flowers ”’ on Palm Sunday. 


t Medii Avi Kalendarium, ii. 30. 
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In Ireland and in Kent yew-trees are called palms, and in the 
former country yew branches are distributed as such in 
churches. Lyte (1578) refers to the Box as the Palm-tree, 
“ bycause upon Palm Sunday they carrie it in their churches 
and sticke it rounde aboute their houses.”” In Domesday 
Book for Shropshire is mention of a tenure of land held as 
payment of a bundle of box twigs on Palm Sunday. In York- 
shire “ pawm-crosses”’ are still made for the day ; small sticks 
of peeled willow are pinned together so as to cross equally; 
they are then studded at the extremities with willow catkins 
and hung up in the house—a clear instance of a custom persist- 
ing from Catholic times. Forster, writing in 1827,1 speaks 
of the willow as then still in use in churches and chapels. 

The name Pasque-flower, commemorating Easter, is one 
of those whose origin we can definitely trace. Although now 
confined to a rare species of Anemone (A. Pulsatilla), itewas 
applied in 1597 by Gerard, its inventor, to Anemones in 
general: “they flower for the most part about Easter,” he 
says, “ which hath mooved me to name it Pasquet-flower or 
Easter flower.” The pretty Stitchwort, which is so con- 
spicuous an ornament on hedge banks in spring, is called 
Easter Bell in Devonshire—a name applied in Dorset to the 
Wood Anemone—and Easter flower in East Sussex. The 
Wood-sorrel was called Alleluia—‘ by reason,” says Gerard, 
“that when it springeth forth and flowreth [that is, between 
Easter and Pentecost], Alleluja was woont to be sung in 
churches.” William Cole, writing later (1657), improves on 
this by saying that some think it was so called “ because it 
was found in procession whilst the processioners were singing 
Alleluja ’’"—an evidence that it is not only nowadays that folk 
suggest explanations as.ingenious as they are improbable. It 
may: be noted. here that a slight acquaintance with the Church’s 
services would often keep folk from ridiculous blunders: thus 
Dr. Richard Prior, whose book on Popular Names of British 
Plants is certainly the most learned work on the subject, des- 
cribes the period between Easter and Whitsuntide as “ the 
season at which Psalms were sung which end with that word ; 
those, namely, from the 113th to the 117th inclusive.” The 
word Alleluia indeed stands, not at the end, but at the be- 
ginning of these Psalms, but it is not confined to them, nor are 
they specially allotted to Paschaltide. The Wood-sorrel has 
the same name in German, French, Italian and Spanish. 

* Pocket Encyclopedia, 133 
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The Milkwort (7olygala vulgaris) has three names which 
connect it very definitely with Rogation-tide—Cross-flower, 
Gang-flower, and Rogation-flower ; though these, like the fore- 
going, ceased to be in popular use when the Church ceremonies 
no longer formed part of the national life. It may be, how- 
ever, that these names were never actually popular, although 
Gerard is definite as to the association of the plant with 
Rogation-tide. He says “it doth specially flourish in the 
Cross or Gang weeke, or Rogation weeke: of which flowers 
maidens which use in the countries to walke the procession do 
make themselves garlands and nosegaies ""—from this it would 
appear that the Rogation processions survived the Reforma- 
tion, as Gerard’s Herball dates from 1597. 

Quite a number of flowers are associated with Whitsun- 
tide—the Double Rocket is in Somerset Whitsun Gilliflower, 
an old name mentioned by Cole; the Guelder Rose is in Glou- 
cestershire Whitsun-boss; the double White Narcissus is in 
North Devon Whitsundays; and so on. 

Other names, obviously of ecclesiastical origin, are diffi- 
cult of explanation. Why, for example, was the Pheasant’s- 
eye Narcissus called Zaus tidi? William Turner, who in 1548 
speaks of it as growing “ plenteously in my Lordes gardine in 
Syon,” tells us quite a long story of meeting a little girl 
in Norfolk with a bunch of these flowers in her hand, from 
whom he in vain tried to obtain their name, but on inquiring 
of the folk in the villages near, “ respondebant omnes herbam 
vocari Laus tibi.’’ The name is given by Thomas Tusser in 

1580 in his list of “ herbes, branches and flowers for windows 
and pots,” but I have not met with it elsewhere. Another 
Latin name in popular use was Gratia Dei, which Lyte (1578) 
gives as the Latin name for the Meadow Cranesbill, adding 
“it is called in English also Gratia Dei” ; this had equivalents 
in German and Dutch; the Daffodil is still known in Devon- 
shire as Gracy Day, a clear corruption of the Latin. Holy- 
water-sprinkle is a name given by Turner to one of the brush- 
like Horsetails, in obvious allusion to the brush used at the 
Asperges. . 

The plants associated with Our Lady are very numerous, 
but some at least of those which are supposed to commemor- 
ate her have no claim to be so regarded. Thus the Lady’s 
Bower or Virgin’s Bower, which Forster says was so named 
because it flowered first about the Visitation and was in perfec- 
tion at the Assumption, and which another derivation, equally 
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fanciful, associates with Queen Elizabeth, owes its name to 
Gerard, who so called it “from his aptnesse in making of 
arbors bowers and shadie couertures in gardens."’ Another 
example is the pretty word Rosemary, which is simply an 
Anglicization of the Latin name Ros marinus or sea-spray, 
from the habitat of the wild plant along the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Lady Fern, a translation of Filix /amina, 
was so called merely because it was more slender and grace- 
ful than the Male Fern, Filix mas; and a large number of 
the names having Lady as a prefix may be ruled out of this 
derivation as being of modern origin. In other cases, how- 
ever, the connexion with the Blessed Virgin is undoubted, 
and is sometimes supported by a legend connected with the 
name. Marigold may probably be placed among these; its 
earliest fourteenth century spelling in English is “ Mary- 
goold,” and the spelling “ Mary” occurs in other forms of 
the word: the plant seems to have been first known as Gold. 
The ingenious Forster invents a Latin form of the name— 
Aurum S. Marie Virginis, and explains that “the old plants 
begin to blow about Lady day, and the young seedlings about 
the visitation of our Lady.”’ Lady’s Bedstraw, a name which, 
like Marigold, has its equivalent in other languages, is ex- 
plained by a Lincolnshire legend which tells that it was among 
the dried herbage which formed the bedding of the stable 
at Bethlehem, and that, in honour of the marvellous Birth, 
it put forth golden flowers; the Bracken, which refused to 
show any mark of respect, has been ever since deprived of its 
blossoms. An ingenious recent writer has suggested that 
this should be Lady’s Beadstraw, and that the plant was 
used as a substitute for a rosary! In Cheshire the Lungwort 
( Pulmonaria), common in gardens, is called Lady’s Milk-sile— 
i.e., soil or stain; a name derived from the legend, still cur- 
rent in the county, that the white spots upon the surface of 
the leaves were caused by a drop of Our Lady’s milk falling 
upon them. This legend is widespread in England, and has 
given rise to a number of similar names, some of which are 
old: thus Lyte (1578) calls it Our Lady’s Milkwort, in Rad- 
norshire it is Spotted Mary, in Herefordshire Spotted Vir- 
gin, in Monmouthshire Virgin Mary's Milk-drops, and at 
Salisbury Virgin Mary's Milk—here it is considered very un- 
lucky to turn the plant out of a garden. At Weymouth the 
legend takes a different form; the plant is called Mary's 
Tears, and it was these that caused the spots on the leaves ; 
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it further says that from Our Lady’s excessive weeping, one 
of her blue eyes became red, and the plant has ever since 
borne both blue and red flowers. The two colours of the 
blossoms have given rise to the Wiltshire and Hampshire 
popular name—Joseph and Mary, St. Joseph being repre- 
sented by the red blossoms; for the same reason it is known 
at Keswick as Adam and Eve, red being generally recog- 
nized as the male and blue as the female colour. 

The Milk Thistle owes not only its English but its Latin 
name—Mariana or Carduus Marianus—to a similar legend to 
that just mentioned: Virgin’s Thistle or Virgin Mary’s This- 
tle are other names for the plant. The Persicaria is called 
in Berkshire Virgin Mary’s Pinch, from a tradition that the 
dark spot on its leaves was caused by the pressure of Our 
Lady’s thumb; in the Midlands, where the plant is called 
Pinch-weed, it is said that Our Lady required it for use in 
an ointment, and that, not finding it, she afterwards pinched 
it and condemned it to a life of inutility. Other “lady” 
plants dedicated to the Blessed Virgin are the ‘““Lady-smocks 
all silver white ’"—Cardamine pratensis—looking, as they do, 
like linen spread out to dry; and the Lady’s Mantle ( Alche- 
milla vulgaris), the shape of whose leaves suggests a cloak; 
it is interesting to note that in Mexico the same name is given 
to a Convolvulus which has large, brilliant, blue blossoms, 
set so close together that the whole plant resembles a blue 
cloak. 

An instance of a local dedication is given by Turner in 
his /eréal, where he says that the Great Broom-rape (Oro- 
banche) grows “in the North Countre besyde Morpeth, 
whereas it is called our Lady of new chappelis flour."”” The 
name here, however, seems connected with the building rather 
than with Our Lady herself: in his Vames of Herbes, Turner 
calls it simply New chappel floure: the plant probably still 
grows there, as it did so up to 1832. 

In the supposed dedication of flowers to saints, pious imag- 
ination has, as we shall see, run riot. But to consider first those 
which are supported by evidence of some antiquity, we may 
take the Samphire as an example: this is undoubtedly a cor- 
ruption of the French Saint Pierre, and was doubtless dedi- 
cated to him on account of its growth on rocks by the sea: 
the Italian name, Zréa di San Pietro, has undergone a simi- 
lar corruption, the plant being popularly known in Italy as 
Sampetra. The Cowslip is said to be called St. Peter's Keys, 
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but I have not found this either in old books or in local use; 
the resemblance of the flowers to a bunch of keys has been 
recognized in German and other names, and is embodied in 
Lady-Keys, a Kentish name for the plant: the fruit of the 
ash is called Ash-Keys, from the same resemblance, and 
Cole (1657) calls this Peter Keys. St. Peter’s wort is an 
early book-name for a species of St. John’s wort (Hyperi- 
cum tetrapterum), but was, I think, suggested by the latter 
—the plant is not sufficiently different from the common St. 
John’s wort to have received a genuine popular name. The 
dedication of Hypericum perjoratum to St. John the Baptist 
—not, as Mrs. Green has told us lately in her otherwise well- 
informed little volume on /rish Nationality, to the Evangelist 
—dates back to remote times; it was regarded as a preserva- 
tive against witches and evil spirits, one of its herbal names 
being /uga demonum. An interesting instance of a popu- 
lar saint-dedication becoming recognized in science is furn- 
ished by the beautiful plant which forms so conspicuous an 
ornament of the heaths and moors of Connemara. This was 
discovered by Edward Lhwyd, a Welsh botanist, who tra- 
velled in Ireland, towards the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and who found that girls made themselves girdles of 
it as an aid to purity, calling it by a name equivalent to St. 
Dabeoc’s Heath; he sent it to John Ray, the great English 
botanist of the period, who named it in 1704 Erica S. Da- 
boeci; later the plant was recognized as a distinct genus and 
named Dadeocia. Thus the name of an Irish Saint, so obscure 
that he finds no place in Alban Butler, takes its place in the 
vocabulary of science. The modern Irish names of the plant 
bear no reference to the Saint. 

This, in view of the numerous dedications which appear 
in popular books, is a meagre record for the saints, but I be- 
lieve it cannot be greatly increased, so far as genuine popular 
English nomenclature is concerned. Of course the early 
Latin nomenclature, as well as the popular speech of coun- 
tries which remained Catholic, abound in names of the kind, 
and some of these in the form of translations have found their 
way into our books; but with these I am not at present con- 
cerned. It may, however be interesting to cite, as an exam- 
ple of an indirect commemoration, a name as familiar to 
everyone as the plant with which it is associated—I mean 
the Canterbury Bell, which owes its origin, as the city does 
its fame, to “ the holy blisful martyr "’ whose shrine at Canter- 
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bury was a great place of pilgrimage. The name has been 
in use since the time of Gerard, and probably arose from 
the resemblance of the flowers to certain bells worn by pil- 
grims to Canterbury, or perhaps rather attached to the trap- 
pings of their horses. One of these bells was found, with 
several other leaden figures and tokens belonging to St. 
Thomas, in the bed of the Thames when London Bridge was 
pulled down. It had an inscription, Campana Thome, on 
the outer edge, and is about the size of an ordinary handbell, 
with a flat top, on which is an open handle through which 
a strap could easily be passed to attach it to a horse’s collar.! 
It may be added that the word cazéer has a similar deriva- 
tion: the Ox/ord Dictionary tells us that various words—can- 
terbury. trot, gallop, and the like, were used to designate 
the pace of the pilgrims, and that canterbury was even used as 
a verb; for this a quotation is given from Andrew Marvell 
(1673), who speaks of prelates “ canterburing from synod ”’: 
the verb “to canter” dates from 1706. 

The invented dedications to which I have referred, and 
which, spurious to begin with, form the basis of innumer- 
able suggestions as to their meaning and origin. The inven- 
tion of these is for the most part due to an eccentric genius 
named Thomas Forster (1789—1860), a member of a well- 
known Quaker family of bankers, who became a Catholic about 
1825: it is an evidence of his characteristic eccentricity that 
although he published a fairly long autobiography he makes 
no reference to his change of faith. In some of his later 
works his name appears as “ Thomas Ignatius Maria Forster,”’ 
the additional names evidently dating from his baptism or 
confirmation. His only daughter was educated at New Hall, 
and for some time he lived at Chelmsford in order to be 
near her; after this he resided for many years at Bruges 
and died at Brussels in 1860. He was a man of great and 
varied learning, a classical scholar, a good linguist—he wrote 
in Latin, French and Italian and read Spanish, German and 
Welsh; he was versed in various branches of natural history, 
specially in astronomy, and was an antiquary of note: he was 
a vegetarian, a teetotaler, and a phrenologist; devoted to 
animals, in whose future life he believed; he founded the 
Animals’ Friend Society; and he numbered among his 
friends Shelley, Herschel, Whewell, Porson, and the poet 
Gray. 


* See Church Times, April, 1878. 
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Forster was a voluminous writer; besides numerous 
learned works he produced the Perennial Calendar (1824) ; 
the Pocket Encyclopedia of Natural Phenomena (1827), and 
The Circle of the Seasons and Perpetual Companion to the 
Calendar and Almanack of the Holy Catholic Church. This 
contains short notices of the saints for each day of the year, 
and with each of them a plant is associated. Similar dedi- 
cations, probably derived from Forster, who contributed to 
the work, are found in Hone’s Z£veryday Book. It is to 
him that we owe almost all the fancied and fanciful dedi- 
cations which appear in popular botanical works in news- 
paper articles and in incidental references in the press, 
and sometimes find acceptance by quite serious persons. 
In 1857, for example, Canon Oakeley published a little book 
Flores Ecclesie, in both of which the spurious dedications 
of Forster find a place, with other ingenious suggestions not, 
I think, published elsewhere. 

The best known of Forster’s inventions was a Kalen- 
dar of Flowers which has been a godsend to compilers 
of popular books, few of whom have ever seen the ori- 
ginal but who quote snippets of it at second or third- 
hand as “an old rhyme,” or prefix “an old author tells 
us”’ to their citations. Forster himself not only alludes 
to it as “a curious old poem,” but appends to it the abbreviated 
title of a work—Anthologia australis et borealis, the endea- 
vour to trace which has frequently baffled bibliographers. 
The author was Forster himself, and the Azthologia never 
existed. But this was by no means his only literary fraud: 
many of the essays in the Perennial Calendar are signed as 
though by special contributors, but all proceeded from For- 
ster’s own pen. The “old poem” itself is so pretty, and in 
its complete form is so little known, that I venture to quote 
it in full: the spelling is doubtless intended to add an ap- 
pearance of antiquity: 


The Snowdrop, in purest white arraie, 
First rears her head on Candlemas Daie, 
While the Crocus hastens to the shrine 
Of Primrose love on St. Valentine. 
Then comes the Daffodil beside 

Our Ladie’s Smock at our Ladye Tyde. 
Againste St. George, when blue is worn, 
The blue Harebells the fields adorn, 
While on the day of the Holy Cross 

The Crowfoot gilds the flowerie grasse. 
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When St. Barnaby bright smiles night and day, 
Poor Ragged Robin blooms in the hay. 

The scarlet Lychnis, the garden’s pride, 

Flames at St. John the Baptist’s tide. 

Against St. Swithin’s hastie Showers, 

The Lily white reigns queen of the Flowers; 
And Poppies a sanguine mantle spread 

For the blood of the Dragon St. Margaret shed. 
Then, under the wanton Rose, agen 

That blushes for penitent Magdalen, 

Till Lammas Day, called Augusi’s Wheel, 
When the long corn stinks of Camomile. 
When Mary left us here below 

The Virgin’s Bower begins to blow; 

And yet anon the full Sunflower blew, 

And became a Star for Bartholomew. 

The Passion Flower long has blowed 

To betoken us signs of the Holy Rood. 

The Michaelmas Daisy, amonge dead weeds, 
Blooms for St. Michael’s valorous deeds, 
And seems the last of the flowers that stood 
Till the Feast of St. Simon and St. Jude, 
Save Mushrooms and the Fungus race 

That grow as Allhallowtide takes place. 

Soon the evergreen Laurel alone is seen, 
When Catherine crowns all learned men. 
Then Ivy and Holy Berries are seen, 

And Yule Day and Wassail came round again. 


I will select a few of Forster’s imaginary dedications as 
examples of his method, and also of his misplaced ingenuity. 
Occasionally, as might be expected from one who could evolve 
from his imagination an entire kalendar, he gives us what 
he calls an “ old rhyme ’’—e.g., for the first of January: 


Whether the day be fair or rain, 
You are sure to see the flower of St. Faine. 


St. Faine was an obscure Irish saint of the sixth century, 
venerated, according to Alban Butler, in Ulster and on the 
borders of Meath. It seems hardly necessary to say that no 
connexion exists between her and the Laurestinus, which For- 
ster dedicates to her. 

Herb Benet, he tells us—one of the names of the com- 
mon Avens, in Latin Geum urbanum—“ flowers from about 
St. Urban’s Day [May 25th] to the end of July; from being 
in greatest plenty about Corpus Christi-day it was called 
Herba Benedicta, now corrupted into Herb Benet.’’ In this 
sentence no statement save the last is accurate. Urbanum, 
of course, has no reference to St. Urban, but refers to the 
frequent growth of the plant about towns; the name has no 
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reference to Corpus Christi, but, as a fifteenth century writer 
tells us, was so called because “ where the root is in the house, 
the devil can do nothing, and flies from it, wherefore it is 
called the blessed herb.”” Another suggestion that the name 
refers to St. Benedict is thus equally groundless. 

A good example of the way in which a suggestion, it- 
self without foundation, is developed by an ingenious writer, 
may be found in the name Sweet William. Its real origin 
is doubtful; in many cases a popular Christian name is at- 
tached to a plant without any ascertainable reason—Sweet 
Nancy, the pretty Cheshire-Lancashire name for the double 
white narcissus, so frequent an ornament of gardens there; 
Pretty Betsy, John-go-to-bed-at-noon, Robin-run-the-hedge, 
and others, may be cited as examples. Dr. Prior thinks it 
may come from the French gei//e?, a pink, to which the Sweet 
William is closely related ; another suggestion is that the hero 
of a once popular ballad is commemorated: but as against 
these, and as supporting the view that it had no definite 
application, it may be noted that in the sixteenth century 
a variety of the same species was known as Sweet John. But 
whatever may have been its origin, it certainly does not, as 
Forster tells us, commemorate St. William of Monte Ver- 
gine, a twelfth century saint who founded a religious con- 
gregation in the Kingdom of Naples; for the name Sweet 
William has no analogue in other languages, and there is 
no evidence that St. William was ever known in England. 
But this suggestion is immeasurably outdistanced in ingenu- 
ity by the writer of a paper on “Saints and Flowers” in 
the Westminster Cathedral Chronicle for May, 1913—an 
article which is an admirable example of imagination com- 
bined with piety. Starting with the definite but entirely base- 
less statement that the Puritans substituted Sweet William 
for Herb Saint William—a name which never existed—the 
writer goes on to speculate thus: 


The adjective sweet is doubtless a substitution for that of 
Saint. The flower is found wild in the neighbourhood of Roch- 
ester, and this has given rise to the idea that the original Saint 
William was he of Rochester: this is rendered more authentic 
because the word Saint was only dropped at the time his shrine 
was demolished in the cathedral. 


Here I pause to remark (1) that there is no evidence 
that “sweet’’ was ever substituted for saint, except per- 
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haps in popular devotions, which can hardly be ascribed to 
the Puritans; (2) that the flower is not found wild in the 
neighbourhood of Rochester, nor indeed anywhere else in the 
United Kingdom; (3) that neither the Dictionary o/ National 
Biography nor Alban Butler recognize a St. William of 
Rochester, though St. William, Archbishop of York, was for 
many years associated with Winchester; (4) that the state- 
ment which is supposed to render the supposition more 
“‘authentic,”’ obviously has no foundation in fact. The writer 
continues: 


This is only a conjecture, and it must ever remain uncertain 
whether the name of the plant with the “ homely cottage smell" 
commemorates St. William of York, St. William of Rochester, 
or perhaps, likeliest of all, St. William of Aquitaine, * the half- 
soldier, half-monk, whose fame was so widely spread through 
the South of Europe.” Be that as it may, the Sweet William 
seems so truly an English flower that we would like to cling to 
the belief that the St. William of Rochester was the Saint in 
honour of whom was named this most domestic little flower. 


Of course, clinging to such a belief can do no harm to any- 
one, and, supposing there were a St. William of Rochester, 
for which no evidence seems forthcoming, it is at least as 
likely that the plant was dedicated to him as to St. William 
of Aquitaine—that is to say, not likely at all. 

I might go on to cite other instances of the same kind— 
Timothy-grass, for example, which pious folk have (in 
books) styled St. Timothy grass, received its name from 
Timothy Hanson, who is said to have brought the seed from 
New York to Carolina; St. Patrick's Cabbage, a book- 
name for the London Pride, has nothing to do with St. 
Patrick, but originated in a mistranslation of the Irish name, 
which means Fox’s Cabbage; and soon. But these examples 
will, I hope, suffice to show that the dedications mét with in 
popular botanical books, or in magazine articles, should not 
be accepted as authentic because they appear in print, and 
that when Mr. Blank writes about “an old legend” or “an 
early writer” without quoting any authority for his state- 
ments, these should at least be received with caution.* 

By way of adding a little variety to this narration, I will 
conclude with two examples of names in general use which 


t A recently-published book—/n Father Gabriel’s Garden—abounds in such 
dedications. 
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commemorate Catholics, although I do not suppose that those 
who employ them are acquainted with the fact. The first is that 
“ faultlessly regular” and to my mind much over-rated flower 
the Camellia. Linnzus named this genus in commemoration 
of one George Joseph Kamel, a Moravian, who was born at 
Brunn on April 21, 1661, and entered the Society of Jesus 
as a lay-brother in 1682: although referred to by his Eng- 
lish correspondents as “ Pater" and “ Father,” he did not 
become a priest. He went to the Philippine Islands in 1688, 
and established himself at Manila, where he died on May 2, 
1706. Here he took up the study of natural history, especi- 
ally of botany, and of medicine, and established a pharmacy 
where the poor were attended gratuitously. 

Kamel sent large collections of specimens, drawings and 
descriptions of plants to our great English naturalist, Ray, 
who wrote with great enthusiasm concerning his collections. 
“TI cannot but look upon it,” he says, “as an effort of Provi- 
dence to stir up a man so well skilled in plants to apply 
himself to the inquisition, delineation and description of the 
plants growing in those remote parts of the world, and giving 
an account of their virtues and uses”: later he speaks of Kamel 
as “being made, I may say, for the advancing of natural 
knowledge.” Kamel sent Ray a large collection of draw- 
ings and descriptions which were published at length in the 
third volume of Ray's Historia Plantarum; these were the 
first collection ever sent from the Philippines—one consign- 
ment, Kamel tells us, was intercepted by pirates. These 
drawings and manuscripts—the former bold and clear, the 
latter beautifully written—are partly at Bloomsbury in the 
Department of MSS., partly in the Botanical Department at 
South Kensington, where also his specimens are preserved. 
A collection of copies of the former set, believed until last 
year to be originals, was in the University Library at Louvain ; 
their retention at South Kensington, where they were brought 
for inquiry and comparison, has been the cause of their pre- 
servation from the terrible fate of Louvain. 

The second name may be said in more senses than one to 
be in everyone’s mouth at the present season of the year: I 
refer to the Greengage, which is intimately associated with 
the Catholic family of Gage of Hengrave, in Suffolk. The 
seventh baronet, Sir Thomas Gage, was a keen horticulturist, 
as well as a considerable botanist—he nearly lost his life in 
endeavouring to procure a rare plant—Zloydia alpina—on the 
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rocks in North Wales, where alone it is found in Britain; 
his brother, the Rev. John Gage, who lived in Paris, sent 
him a collection of fruit trees, which he procured from the 
monks of the Paris Chartreuse. In course of transit, some 
of the labels were destroyed, among them those of a green and 
a purple plum. The gardener, being ignorant of the names, 
called them for convenience, when they came into fruit, the 
Green Gage and the Purple Gage. The latter, although it 
appeared for a short time in catalogues, did not obtain any 
permanent footing in England; but the value of the former 
was speedily recognized, nor is this to be wondered at, see- 
ing that it is identical with the well-known French plum, 
the Reine Claude, which commemorates the queen of Fran- 
cis I. of France, in whose time it was brought from Italy 
into France. It may be noted that the name “Gage” for 
a time represented a group of plums, and in that form got 
into literature—Leigh Hunt speaks of “apples and gages” ; 
nowadays in popular use the name means only the green- 
gage. The Greengage itself, by the way, had been in culti- 
vation in England two hundred years earlier, and remained 
so at the time the tree was introduced to Hengrave; it was 
known as Verdoch—an abbreviation of verdochia—under 
which name it had been introduced from Italy: but its name 
and its popularity dates from the time when it was sent to 
his brother by Father John Gage. 


JAMES BRITTEN. 




















THE APPELLANT CONTROVERSY 


III. 


THE RE-OPENING OF THE APPELLANT QUARREL, 
1600—1602.! 


HE episode of the Appellant quarrel, which we have 
now to survey, is a humiliating story. Clerical squab- 


bles are notorious for the heat they develop on both 
sides ; and on this occasion nobody comes out well. The dis- 
pute did not arise from any fresh gravamen: it was merely 
a revival of a quarrel which had burst out before the “‘Atone- 
ment.” The Archpriest, though he did not declare war 
(March 15, 1600), answered the declaration by attacking his 
adversaries with vehemence throughout the year 1600, con- 
stantly misusing his ample powers. The Appellants, there- 
fore, regained thereby much of the public sympathy which 
they had lost by their previous mistakes. In 1601 they coun- 
ter-attacked but again by illicit means, allying themselves 
to the persecutors, and assailing the Archpriest, and still more 
the Jesuits, with such virulence, that they in turn lost heavily 
in Catholic estimation. It was not until 1602 that both par- 
ties, stained with indefensible excesses, came to Rome for 
judgment, though their quarrel might have been settled at 
any moment by the recourse of either side to arbitration or 
other constitutional remedies. 

It will be remembered that, while the Pope was settling 
at Rome the Appellants’ original objections to the Archpriest’s. 
appointment, a quite different debate had arisen in England 
over the word “Schismatics.’’ That word was then often 
used freely (e.g., for those who went to Anglican service in 
opposition to the main body of the Catholics); and in the 
early stages of the present quarrel both sides had applied 
it ijoosely, the one to the other. But eventually Blackwell 
used it formally, and in May, 1599, sent to his opponents 
Father Lister’s essay, De Schismate, and an unofficial report 
of the proceedings at Rome against the envoys (which, with 
his usual pomposity, Blackwell entitled, 7he resolution from 
the Mother City), wherein the words had occurred, “it was 


* See The Origin of the Appellant Controversy, 1598, and The Opposition 
to Archpriest Blackwell, 1598—1600, in Tut Montu, May and June, 1915. 
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a plain schism that they sought to make.” At this the dying 
flame of quarrel had again shot up furiously, but was hap- 
pily quenched almost at once by the Atonement, according 
to which the whole quarrel, and all the writings concerning 
it, were to be buried in oblivion. 

But in his mind Blackwell still held on to his previous 
opinion. He did not indeed press it upon others, but in 
the course of administering a correction on a different sub- 
ject to William Clerke, a priest who belonged to the 
Appellant party, the Archpriest advised him to obtain par- 
don through his confessor for his share in the previous con- 
test (November 22, 1599). From this small beginning 
(which implied that the previous quarrel had been sinful), 
trouble soon multiplied. Clerke got his friends to defend 
him, sides were formed, and the breach began to open again 
without either side perceiving how serious the consequences of 
their pertinacity was. Clerke said “he must stand upon his 
innocence,”’ now that the matter was semi-public, and that 
lay-folk knew about it. Blackwell, on his side, must insist 
on “silence and quiet.”” Neither side can see any middle 
way. Clerke cannot conceive that any sign of amendment 
was appropriate; Blackwell cannot see that if he suggests 
that a body of his priests have been in schism they are bound 
to defend themselves, with whatever modifications the offen- 
sive words might have been used. It will be well to collect 
at once Blackwell’s actual expressions on this subject. 

1) In the first letter sent with the De Schismate (May 
7, 1599), Blackwell said without qualification, “ You have 
been branded with the note of schism by men of the highest 
virtue and learning.” 2) On November 22, 1599, he wrote 
in much milder terms to Clerke, “In the matter of Schism, 
I would wish you, . . . to confess it to your ghostly father 

. But if you mind not to enter into this, . . . then I 
condescend to your weakness and suffer you in your opinion, 
accounting it minus malum, quod licet tolerare ad vitandum 
maius malum."’ 3) On March 14th, 1600, he further ex- 
plained, “My meaning was not upon the sight of the 
Treatise [De Schismate|, to bind you to avow or follow mine 
opinion as a point of Faith; for I do not myself believe 
fide divina that in your particular fact there was schism . . . 
But . . . your disobedience was exceeding scandalous. Ac- 
knowledge your sin, and you shall have me not to stand per- 


emptorily upon your schism to affirm it so; but to declare 
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that you may concerning schism safely follow your own 
opinion.” 4) Finally, looking back at the very end, he wrote, 
June, 1601: “ The censuring them of Schism was according 
to my opinion . . . which I yet retain, though with sub- 
mission. I gave them all express leave to ‘kink what they 
would therein. It was but an arbitrary [scholastic] matter, 
discussed among the learned, which bringeth no loss of credit 
to either side [#.e., which involved no stigma to the de- 
fendants on either side]. The tract [#.e., Lister’s] I showed 
them was [shown] in charity, for their better instruction, and 
more speedy reformation, and it was also sent by me in secret. 
Our endeavours were for peace, in the manner of a Fatherly 
admonition.” 

In these views we note that, while there is an ever in- 
creasing emphasis laid on the mitigating clauses, the opinion 
in favour of schism does in fact remain. To Blackwell it 
seemed that the original refusal of obedience was not only 
wrong (which was true), but assumed the gravity of schism 
because of the agitation, which had been got up in order to 
make others, if possible everyone, join in the “stand-off” ; and 
for this even such illicit means had been used (so at least 
he thought), as asking the aid of the persecutors. Neverthe- 
less, even Blackwell saw that, while the charge of schism 
could only be maintained by assuming that the Appellants, 
as a body at least, were guilty of this whole series of excesses, 
in point of fact only one or two at most had participated in 
them. Many had taken but little part in the proceedings. 
They might therefore be excused from blame, especially if 
they would by silence support their present regime. 

This reasoning was false, as we have shown, because the 
public opinion of the Appellant body was not only in favour 
of orthodoxy, but also actually strong enough to keep straight 
its wilder members. Nevertheless, we must not derty a certain 
speciousness to Blackwell’s views, nor wonder that with a 
certain presumption, common among men of authority in 
Tudor times, he insists that his opinions should be respected. 
It is te be noted against him, however, that he probably knew 
even before the conflict recommenced that Rome did not 
approve his terminology, and he was even then, through 
Garnet, inquiring after another. “As for the word schism 
we care not,” wrote Garnet to Persons, on March 16, 1600, 
“if [the fact] be censored as disobedience.” What else can 
that signify, except that a warning had already been given 
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that Rome did not consider the “ stand off’ as schismatical, 
that she would not support censures based on that hypothesis. 
Colleton, a fortnight earlier (March 3rd), wrote to his friends 
that both Blackwell and Garnet had refused to say, though 
asked to do so, that the original offence was “schism.’’ But 
Blackwell, as we have seen, instead of keeping to this safe 
course, took to reasserting his charge with modifications that 
did not rectify it. 

Feeling now sure of their ground, the Appellants opened 
their attack in earnest. More than one common letter was 
sent to Blackwell, signed by Mush and Clerke, then by Col- 
lington and Hepborne, of whom we have heard before, as 
also by Thomas More, grandson of the Martyr, and by Robert 
Drury, himself a martyr lateron. These letters were in effect 
a fresh declaration of war. They write, in elaborately de- 
ferential language, that their only aim is peace. They have 
grievances, however; and as they cannot, after the prohibi- 
tion of January 17th, defend themselves by books, they beg 
for a disputation. Father Lister, with two other Jesuits, 
were to defend 7'he Treatise of Schism. Three Appellants 
would impugn it, and the judges should be Alban Dolman (as 
their representative), with two or three Assistants represent- 
ing the Archpriest. A less constitutional proposal for ob- 
taining peace could hardly be imagined, and considering the 
time of persecution and other circumstances it was simply 
amazing. Nor did their suggestions confine themselves to 
only one good row. If that did not end the matter, then the 
field of battle should be shifted to some foreign university, 
and there the discussion should be carried out all over again. 
They also add that the plan was suggested as an alternative 
for a public controversy by printed books, in which, when 
all secrets were ripped up, the Jesuits would certainly have 
more to fear than they. The whole campaign of the Appel- 
lants, as it actually unrolled itself during the two years now 
under discussion, is, we see, already sketched out in these 
proposals. 

Their cartels of defiance being now ready for dispatch, 
it occurred to them that they ought to say something about 
the gravamina, on the score of which war was to be renewed. 
So as an afterthought they add four grievances in a post- 
script, about which, as being their heaviest griefs, more should 
have been added had space permitted. In general, however, 
it may be said that each does contain some gravamen of 
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which priests might well complain, though none are at all 
serious. A conciliatory arbiter would have recognized a 
right to some satisfaction, but he would also have pointed out 
that the evidence for the alleged grievances was in no case 
clear. Some was irrelevant, some was ancient hearsay, some 
quotations were unfairly clipped. At the same time he would 
also have warned Blackwell that his pompous exaggerations 
about his own powers of deciding questions of law could 
not be sustained, and were indirectly very dangerous to the 
public peace. 

Many and grave, however, as had been the faults in those 
“terrible offers of disputation,” as Garnet termed them, those 
in Blackwell’s answer were still more unworthy of the oc- 
casion. If he had had any training as a constitutional ruler, 
he would have referred the case (he being a party in the quar- 
rel) to the nearest superior power, who would have been the 
papal Nuncio either at Brussels or Paris. Unfortunately he 
was made of exactly the same clay as his subjects, and thought 
of nothing except of overwhelming force by force, that is by 
threatening every ecclesiastical punishment he could inflict, 
unless they gave up their proposals. In his Zast Admonition, 
as he called it, dated March 14, 1600, he declares he will sus- 
pend everyone from all priestly functions if ever they should 
defend themselves again, by word or writing, and in this style 
he ran on for page after page of feeble argument and un- 
worthy taunts. Where, for instance, the Appellants had been 
studiously, almost cumbrously respectful, Blackwell mocking- 
ly answers: “ You infuse against us a pitiful complaint in 
show, but in truth a poor, needy and unlearned shift, founded 
upon ignorance.” Instead of retracting what should have 
been apologized for in the Appellants’ gravamina, he simply 
renews them; and he speaks of the Jesuits in terms sure to 
accentuate party jealousy. “My friends,” he calls them, 
“most careful of our recovery,” and writing to individual 
Appellants, Blackwell continued such double-edged praise 
with even greater infelicity. 

After this rebuff from the Archpriest an appeal to the 
University of Paris followed almost as a matter of course. 
Such an appeal had been talked of in 1598, it was alluded 
to in the 5th article of the proposals for the disputation; 
and as Bishop and Charnock, and other friends of the party 
were then in Paris, there can be little wonder at an answer 
having been obtained as early as May 3rd. There was only 
VOL. CXXVI. K 
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one thing to be said against this appeal, which was that, 
not being a constitutional remedy, Blackwell might freely 
ignore it altogether, or resist it where he could. This he 
did. He left the Appellants to put their case just as they 
liked; and they of course proposed nothing but their own 
side in its most favourable light, and received an answer 
exactly as they could have wished, viz. that in those circum- 
stances they had committed no schism, nor even sin. 

Blackwell, however, was not afraid to answer decree by 
decree. The learned University, he wrote, May 29, 1600, 
might make decrees as they liked, but if any priest in Eng- 
land defended this decree in writing, he would suspend him 
from the use of priestly faculties. He even fulminated chas- 
tisement against lay-folk who should intervene, although he 
had really no autherity at all over them. For the moment 
these vigorous measures had their effect. Colleton, who had 
begun a book upon the decree, thought better to give it up 
for the time, and external peace was still preserved. Still 
Blackwell had lost ground, and had gathered no benefit from 
a most useful warning. 

In June there was yet another conflict. The envoy, 
Robert Charnock, came back to England, in spite of his oath 
not to do so without leave; and when he had come he con- 
tinued to be quarrelsome. His case should have been left 
to the Cardinal Protector, who had forbidden the return; 
but Blackwell could not resist the temptation of rushing in, 
and declaring that so “ notorious" an offence as this involved 
suspension, which was to be considered as binding (June 
10th). The Cardinal, on the other hand, ignored Black- 
well’s interruption, and went on making inquiries as to the 
facts. The case was long protracted; but Charnock even- 
tually apologized, and was pardoned in the general settle- 
ment. 

A fragment from Garnet’s correspondence of August 1 6th 
(too brief however to be clear) indicates that Blackwell and 
his friends were getting afraid. In October following, how- 
ever, he did not shrink from a step, which was in effect the 
beginning of the end. Offended, says Garnet, by “ the con- 
temptuous proceedings of Colleton here, and the attempts 
of Mush in the North, he revoked their faculties,’ and next 
day, October 18, 1600, he published the most extravagant 
of all his “edicts.” Some of its prohibitions, though novel, 
imprudent and involving penalties of excessive severity, might 
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under the circumstances have been tolerated. But the third 
article is altogether indexensible. He recalls that his powers 
included those of “ deciding controversies " ; and then he pro- 
ceeds to decide his own case in his own favour. Those who 
resisted him were true rebels (we note that the word “ Schis- 
matics” is given up), and all defence of the original stand- 
off is forbidden under censures. 

Blackwell was here guilty of acting with complete dis- 
regard of the object for which he had been appointed. He 
had been made Superior “to build up, not to destroy,” yet 
he was now charging blindly at every obstacle, without being 
able to see that his violence must lead to far worse confusion. 
Moreover, if his formal claim to be judge in his own cause 
were admitted, no constitutional settlement of his quarrel with 
his clergy would ever be possible. If he were free to fling 
about censures, for light reasons and beyond his powers, 
there was an end to peace and confidence. 

This was the opportunity for Bagshaw and Colleton. A 
month later they had organized a not inconsiderable number 
of priests, who thought the moment had come for an appeal 
to the Pope against the Archpriest’s unwarrantable “ edicts.” 
The drafting of the document was “ done at Wisbech on the 
17th of November, 1600,” and the first six or seven signa- 
tures are those of Bagshaw and his companions. Two dozen 
more signatures (probably appended by proxy) were added 
later, making thirty signatories in all, and Colleton sent in 
“The Appeal” to Blackwell on the 25th following. 

Blackwell received this in very bad part. He caused 
his Assistants to make inquiries inio the truth of the signa- 
tures, and he eventually suspended several of the Appellants, 
not, he declared, because of the appeal itself, the right to 
which he did not deny, but because the votes had been given 
in a disorderly way, which he had forbidden in his last de- 
cree. The future martyr, Drury, wrote against this, Decem- 
ber 10, 1600, a respectful and very feeling remonstrance. 
On December 20th Blackwell published a formal answer to 
the appeal which showed greater moderation. What, he asks, 
rhetorically, have I done to injure these men? Some (men- 
tioning their names) will, I am sure, admit that I have shown 
them many a favour, to others I have sent large alms, others 
live so far off, that we have never once met or corresponded. 
I have been forced to chastise Mush and Colleton, though I 
would have liked to treat them with all humanity and hon- 
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our. It is to Colleton that I attribute the responsibility for 
what has happened. Your appeal lies now to the Nuncio in 
Belgium, to whom all necessary letters will be sent. 

Bagshaw answered this in the name of the rest on January 
19, 1601, defending Colleton, and retaliating viciously 
against Blackwell with charges of peculation and tyranny. 
They refused the jurisdiction of the Nuncio at Flanders, be- 
cause that would bring them into contact with the Infanta 
of Spain, whom Persons’ Book of Titles had made an ob- 
ject of suspicion to the English Government. They would, 
however, when they obtained the means, carry on their appeal 
to Rome. Bickerings like this went on all through the win- 
ter at home, until (before March 21st) there was a general 
removal of prisoners to Framlingham Castle, and this led 
to further developments in the contest with Blackwell. 

But in the meantime news of what was going on in Eng- 
land was slowly getting known abroad. Blackwell must have 
given notice to Mgr. Mirto Frangipani, Bishop of Tricarico, 
and the Nuncio at Brussels, to expect a possible appeal, and 
February 2, 1601, the Nuncio answered, and at the same 
time wrote to the Assistants, commissioning them to report 
to him on the whole subject. This was the beginning of 
Roman intervention in the subject. 

Even Father Persons, strange as it may seem, was as yet 
ignorant of what was going on in England, and it is clear that 
he only learnt the first details by degrees, probably through 
Mgr. Frangipani. It is not until April that the subject ap- 
pears in his extant correspondence, and it is important 
to notice that he at once points out to Blackwell the mis- 
take he was making, so far as it was as yet known in Rome. 
He exhorted him “ to moderate his proceedings,” adding that 
“both the Archpriest and some of the Jesuits [presumably 
Lister} be much blamed for too much bitterness.”” Black- 
well having responded that in England many thought him too 
mild, Persons answers (May 20, 1601), with all respect for 
Blackwell's dignity, that however this may be, the important 
point was what Rome would say: 


The eager proceeding of the Customer [Archpriest] with such 
brickle men and such danger, is not allowed by men here, and 
they look upon the event (to wit that the matter hath gone worse 
and worse hitherto) for an argument unanswerable; seeing that 
authority is given in @dificationem (as they say) and not in 
destructionem. Urged by us about the indignity, to suffer such 
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insolences, they say that all is to be borne or dissembled, rather 
than to drive men to so great breaches. . . . . [In short] they 
are angry when, things standing as they do, discipline is over- 
much urged. 


No letter from Blackwell in response to these letters has 
survived, but a line or two remains of a letter from Garnet to 
Rome. “ You must account that the principal cause of [these 
troubles] is this authority [of the Archpriest] and the dis- 
contentment of the proceedings against the two agents.”’ The 
meaning of which words I take to be this. You blame ¢he 
manner in which the Archpriest and his friends have acted; 
in our opinion you should trace the cause back to the institu- 
tion itself, and to the discontentment at the treatment of the 
envoys. 

Which was right? We must look for the answer to the 
evidence that has appeared. Faults and failings there doubt- 
less had been, both at Rome and at home; but those at home 
were surely by far the more gratuitous and blundering. 
There can hardly be a doubt on the subject for those who 
have read Blackwell’s !etters to his subordinates; but these 
were never seen by Persons, nor probably even by Garnet. 
The extracts contained in 7he Appeal, however, revealed a 
good deal of Blackwell's weak side; and, but for the sus- 
picion engendered by the evident animus with which those 
citations were presented, they might have been more effec- 
tive still. 

Father Persons’s letters then, until July 15th, had been 
full of warnings. But by that time he had heard of two 
changes for the worse. The first was that the Appellant party 
were attacking the Jesuits, and himself in particular, as the 
originators of all their grievances; the second that these at- 
tacks on his Order and himself were being published to the 
world in bitter libels, which were making a decided sensa- 
tion. From this time a deterioration in his correspondence 
is distinctly perceptible. Hitherto there has been ‘no idea of 
retaliation, or even of self-defence; prudence, self-control, 
forbearance are the principles insisted upon. Now contro- 
versy and self-defence were inevitable, and in those days they 
always brought with them irritation, and at least the language 
of harshness. We must now go back to England to see how 
the new situation had developed. 

In February, 1601, the Privy Council decided to deport 
large numbers of Catholic prisoners from the Tower and else- 
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where to the decayed Castle of Framlingham. The affair 
was managed with Elizabeth's usual niggardliness, and when 
the prisoners arrived, it was necessary to let some of the 
priests go out to beg in order to provide the rest with food 
and clothing. Among these priests was the irascible Appel- 
lant priest, Thomas Bluet, of whom we have often heard al- 
ready. He had been frequently employed on somewhat 
similar quests when at Wisbech, and his present commission 
gave him an opportunity of acting vigorously in the support 
of his party. He came to London, and while appealing to 
the Catholics for alms, he also applied to Bancroft for pro- 
tection. 

As Bancroft was already in touch with Bagshaw, he soon 
discovered a bond of friendship with Bluet in their common 
hatred of the Jesuits. They discussed the usual charges 
against the Padri, and Bancroft declared it to be “clearer 
than light that Persons had no other object except the con- 
quest of England by the Spaniards." The Catholic priest 
entirely agreed with the Protestant Bishop on this matter, 
adroitly adding that his Grace’s charges against the Jesuit 
priest “ would be proved best of all by our appeal, in which 
we should make all our grievances manifest to the Pope.”’ 
Bancroft was naturally charmed by this, and even pleaded 
the Appellants’ cause with the Queen herself, though without 
being able to extract any definite promises from her. 

With the help of Sir Robert Cecil, whose name, how- 
ever, is carefully kept in the background, means were now 
provided to allow the Appellants to give proof of the sin- 
cerity of their animus against the Jesuits, by publicly attack- 
ing them in books. This negotiation was, of course, con- 
ducted with the greatest secrecy, and nothing definite is yet 
known of the details. But the results speak for themselves, 
and less reticence was shown later on. At first Bancroft 
possibly did no more than provide the opportunity: for the 
Appellants to print for themselves; later on it is clear that 
he both printed and published for them. 

When the first of the Appellant publications had ap- 
peared, dedicated to the Pope himself, Cecil felt no further 
misgiving as to the depth and bitterness of the quarrel, 
and he proposed at the Council Board to give assistance to 


1 Our knowledge of Bluet’s negotiations are derived chiefly from his own statement, 
the chief portions of which are printed in Law, /esut/s and Seculars, p. 155. An English 
abstract of the whole is in Domestic Calendar, 1602, p. 168, 
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the writers. In order, however, to avoid giving offence to 
the Puritans, he spoke very guardedly. He suggested that 
the English Law distinguished two kinds of priests, old or 
Queen Mary priests on the one hand, Jesuits and Seminarists 
on the other. The persecution of the latter was severe, while 
the former were handled with much less rigour [the true ex- 
planation of course being that the old priests would very soon 
die out entirely]. The Appellants’ address to the Pope, 
he continued, showed that there was as little for the Govern- 
ment to fear from them as from the old Queen Mary priests, 
and he suggested that the privileges of the latter should 
be extended to the former, and under this relaxation the Ap- 
pellants would be able to carry out their journey to Rome. 
So leave was given to Bluet to choose out four other priests, 
to go about begging for seven weeks and then to leave the 
country. 

We must now go back to the well-known Batile of Books, 
which had begun in May, 1601, and went on till the end of 
1602. Though it therefore outruns the period immediately 
under discussion, it will be best to give at once a sketch 
of the whole. The contest was not carried on, book follow- 
ing book alternately, but certain groupings are clear. 

1. First came three volumes in which the Appellants 
open their case, and denounce their opponents; the blame 
being laid primarily on the Jesuits (May to July). 

2. Then, from July to December, 1601, came more 
highly spiced invective, chiefly from the pen of William Wat- 
son, in which the abuse of the Jesuits, and especially of 
Father Persons, becomes scurrilous to a degree never since 
equalled in English ecclesiastical controversy. 

3. So far the Archpriest and his party had maintained 
a dignified silence, expecting the reply which Father Per- 
sons was preparing. It had been begun as soon as the first 
Appellant books reached him, and the introduction was dated 
July 20th. This was fast work; but an immense amount of 
time was lost in the revision and printing in Flanders, so 
that The Apologie jor the Ecclesiastical Hierarchie in Eng- 
land did not appear till the beginning of 1602. The de- 
mand for it was great, and as very few copies were sent, 
Bancroft had a new edition of it printed in order to keep 
up interest in the controversy. 

4. To meet this strong volume, the Appellants printed 
three more volumes, among which Dr. Ely’s Brief Notes, and 
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Colleton’s Just Defence, are commended as the best on the 
Appellant side. Persons answered in his vigorous Manifest- 
ation, in which, however, he hits back with unbecoming 
warmth; and his volume brought out more answers of the 
abusive type. But by this time, November, 1602, the Ap- 
pellants having now secured the chief objects for which they 
were contending, the repeated orders of the Holy See had 
their effect, and the controversy came to an end. In all 
there were some twenty volumes on the Appellant side to 
two on the Archpriest’s, besides two or three quite small tracts 
which are now lost. 

This controversy has many points of interest. As in many 
other clerical squabbles, the writers were all intensely earnest. 
Unfortunately they were also such passionate partisans that 
their minds were almost always warped to a greater or less 
extent. Many knew little or nothing of the real object for 
which the contest was being waged, and were only intent on 
throwing so much mud that some was sure to stick. The 
points of purely bibliographical interest are many, and the 
writers and promoters form a group showing the strangest 
contrasts, while nothing could be more complex than the 
clashings of their varied religious and political views. 

As, however, it is our special object to study this con- 
troversy from the constitutional side, we must turn away from 
other interesting issues and keep steadily to the question: 
How did this or that publication affect the eventual solu- 
tion of the Archpriest Controversy? Many had no influence 
at all, but others led to far-reaching results. The very first 
volume persuaded Elizabeth’s Government to give some mea- 
sure of support to the Appeal; and who shall say where the 
after-effects of that intervention stopped? 

The books may not have made many converts, but they 
greatly embittered the division; and as was inevitable, the 
forces destructive of respect for authority were at first much 
more effective than those which made for its preservation. 
Already by the end of June, 1601, Garnet wrote “the an- 


cient spirit of workmen [.e., priests] is decayed,” and when 
the excitement was over, we hear of cases of Catholics ask- 
ing penance for having maligned, or even betrayed, priests 
of the opposite party, under the excitement caused by Wat- 
son’s tirades. 

Thus by the middle of July, 1601, a new situation had 
grown up. 1. The initiative had now passed from the 
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Archpriest to the Appellants. Even before the Appeal they 
had given up respect for their Superior, and answered his in- 
judicious letters with jibes and charges of being Jesuit-rid- 
den. Since March Colleton has ostentatiously set at naught 
his suspensions, in April Bagshaw and his party told him 
“they prayed he might remember with fear ‘ who is a liar and 
the father therof ’—to wit the devil.”” In May and June had 
come the campaign of libellous publications, and the compact 
with the persecutors. This, on the one hand, vehemently 
inflamed those inclined to quarrel. They felt that they were 
now a powerful party, they entitled themselves the English 
Clergy, and they treated Blackwell's attempts to enforce dis- 
cipline as offences against the body of the clergy. Neverthe- 
less, the violence of their libels made men of peace recoil. 
“All moral men, even schismatics [#.e., Catholics who habitu- 
ally went to the Protestant Church], and heretics detest the 
authors,”’ said Garnet, July 6, 1601, though doubtless some- 
what too warmly, for he was one of the persons affected. 

2. The Archpriest, having heard from the Nuncio and 
Father Persons of the opinion at Rome, was sobered, and 
now maintained a dignified silence. On June 23, 1601, he 
had issued his last letter, and a good one; and on the 24th 
Garnet issued an even better one, saying that, if the other 
side could agree on another Atonement, he would join with 
them for the recall of Bishop and Charnock. These two 
letters made so good an impression, said the Appellant, John 
Bennet, that they almost brought about a reconciliation. But 
alas, that was not tobe! The result of the alliance with Ban- 
croft, was that the quarrel had to be fought out to the bitter 
end. Mush indeed made a last proposal for peace in the 
autumn, but amid the crying scandals of the Battle of Books, 
it passed unnoticed. 

3. The change effected in Father Persons had been for 
the worse. Though he continued to write strongly both to 
Father Garnet and to the Archpriest on the need for modera- 
tion, he had been shaken by the fierceness of the attacks on 
himself and his Order. From the first he had been held up 
by Bagshaw as the originator of all the troubles, and even in 
the book nominally addressed to the Pope, he had been grossly 
libelled as of illegitimate birth. He tried to remain uncon- 


1 The origin of this libel is characteristic of those coarse times: Persons, ergo son 
of the parson, ergo of illegitimate birth. For the full evidence sce Cath. Record Soc. ii., 


36 to 47. 
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cerned, and he himself believed that he had succeeded; but 
it is impossible to contrast his calm, broad-minded letters 
to Garnet and the Archpriest, written before he was so griev- 
ously attacked with those written afterwards (especially with 
The Apologie), and not to notice a change for the worse 
in asperity, irony and suspicion—even though, broadly speak- 
ing, he is still restrained. Later on still, when Watson and 
Copley were attacking him with still more violent calumnies, 
we notice yet another increase of acrimony. While writing 
the Manifestation, he endeavoured to hit back as hard as he 
could, and he let out a great deal of what he had hitherto 
kept in reserve. That he would have done better to have 
suppressed his severity altogether is doubtless true. But that 
should not blind us to the merit of the restraint which he had 
exercised in different degrees for a long period. 

4. We might have hoped for an impartial account of 
the controversy from the Nuncio in Flanders, who, as we have 
heard, commenced inquiries into the troubles on February 4, 
1601. But the result, so far as we now know it, is disap- 
pointing. We can find very, very few of his dispatches; and 
they do not show any great grasp of the subject. On May 26th 
he wrote that the Secular Clergy were uneasy at the line which 
the Pope was taking about the succession to the English 
throne, as well as at the prominence of the Jesuits, and that 
they desired to see an Englishman of eminence, such as Car- 
dinal Allen had been, in power at Rome. A very true remark, 
indeed; but, as we saw from the first, not a practical one, 
because there was no Englishman fit for the post of patri- 
arch; and constitutional government must be persevered 
with. Further researches may some day reveal more import- 
ant papers from Mgr. Frangipani; as things stand, we may 
address ourselves at once to the brief of August 17, 1601, 
which was intended by Clement VIII. to put an end to the 
whole controversy. Moreover, the Pope was probably here 
following in the main the informations sent by the Nuncio 
aforesaid. 

Though very different from the previous brief and from 
the Zetters Constitutive, one can see the same principles in all. 
Strong insistance on peace and order, the main objects in 
view, and a readiness to pass over all matters of secondary 
importance. Both combatants were strongly blamed. The 
Appellants for their want of obedience, the Archpriest (as 
Persons had foretold) for his attempts to govern by pun- 
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ishment only. But there were no sentences, no penalties, 
only a strong prohibition of further wrangling, even in self- 
efence. Not even the appeal was to go forward. 

It was a wise solution so far as it went; but it did not 
go deep enough nor cover the whole ground. It took little 
or no notice of the latter phases of the conflict, of the co- 
operation with heretics practised by the Appellants, of the 
instruction in which the Archpriest was told to consult the 
Jesuits; of which we have already seen that almost every 
word would have to be cut out before, in the circumstances 
of that day, all invidious misunderstandings would be 
removed. 

The brief was not out in time to prevent the Appellants 
from starting on their journey; and therewith we begin yet 
another phase of the long struggle, the final trial at the court 
of Rome. 

What the issue of that trial would be no one could as yet 
foresee. Both sides had committed such gross errors, that 
it was difficult to estimate which was worst. Blackwell’s mis- 
takes, coming from one in authority, were probably more dan- 
gerous to peace than those of his opponents. When one vio- 
lent remedy had failed, his only idea had been to try others 
of still greater violence. He had interfered with appeals, he 
had frequently exceeded his faculties. For a man in his posi- 
tion, such excesses were almost past forgiveness. 

The crimes committed up and down in the Appellants’ 
ranks had also been very dark. Such calculating disobedi- 
ence, such rudeness, such cabals, such libels, were very seri- 
ous faults in priests; while their publications and their alli- 
ance with heretics must, if continued, have proved fatal. 

But besides the grave intrinsic difficulties of the case, 
it would be found, when the trial began, that great political 
differences were also involved. The jealousies of France and 
Spain would flare up at every contested point, and make the 


arbitration more difficult than ever. 
J. H. POLLEN. 











JOHN HUSS 


HAT a certain amount of notice should be taken in 

England of the fifth centenary of the death of John 

Huss is not surprising. Neither can there be any 
doubt that the interest aroused by the celebration would have 
been considerably greater if we were not at war and if the 
modern representatives of the Bohemian schism were not for 
the moment arrayed among the enemies of our country. For 
Huss was no more than the echo of the English heresiarch, 
John Wiclif, and the friends of Wiclif cannot be indifferent 
to the only enduring fruit of Wiclif’s revolt, to wit, the acti- 
vities of John Huss and his followers. How great was Huss’s 
dependence upon his English precursor few realize, except 
those who have studied their writings in detail. For some 
time there was a disposition to dispute this intellectual sub- 
servience of the Bohemian to the English reformer. Such 
earlier writers as Palacky and J.A. W. Neander were in- 
clined to maintain the originality of Huss; the more so that 
Huss at the Council of Constance seems to have taken refuge 
behind certain divergences from Wiclif’s teaching and to have 
insisted that the condemnation of Wiclif’s forty-five articles 
did not touch his own theological position. But the long- 
continued researches of Professor Loserth have now com- 
pletely satisfied his fellow-Protestants that the Rector of 
Prague University, though canonized by popular acclaim, de- 
rived the whole of his inspiration from the heterodox specu- 
lations of “the Morning Star of the Reformation” at Ox- 
ford. ‘“ The Hussite movement,” says G. M. Trevelyan, “ was 
Wiclifism pure and simple.” “ Wiclif,” says Professor Lech- 
ler, “ was an original genius. Huss is to him as a planet to the 
sun.”’ Still more emphatically, Dr. H. B. Workman, a sym- 
pathetic Wesleyan minister, who has probably paid more at- 
tention to the subject than any other English contemporary, 
writes as follows: 


We may safely assert that in years to come the Letters of Huss 
will form the only part of his voluminous writings that will be 
read even by students. For the works of Huss, as Loserth has 
shown, are for the most part mere copies of Wiclif, oftentimes 
whole sections of the great Englishman's writings transferred 
bodily without alteration or acknowledgment. The very titles 
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are not original; their parade of learning, which deceived 
Luther, is completely borrowed, when not from Wiclif, from 
Gratian and other medieval handbooks. The Englishman Stokes 
was right when at Constance he bluntly asked: “ Why do you 
glory in these writings, falsely labelling them your own, since 
after all they belong not to you but to Wiclif, in whose steps you 
are following?’’ To the same end was the taunt of his former 
friend, Andrew Brod: “ Was Wiclif crucified for us? Were we 
baptised in his name?” ! 


Even since 1904, when the above was written, Professor 
Loserth, in the supplementary volumes of Herzog-Hauck 
Realencyclopédie, has called attention to the character of the 
sermons included in the Flajshans’ monumental edition of 
Huss’s works. ‘“‘ Whoever,” he says, “ reads the fifth sermon, 
Maria optimam partem elegit, should know, though he is in 
no way warned by the editor, that in the whole discourse 
there is only one word, the word Amen, which has been added 
by Huss and that all the rest, letter for letter, belongs to 
Wiclif.”’ 

If we lay stress on this point it is not so much to create a 
prejudice against the Bohemian reformer as to justify the 
Fathers of the Council of Constance in their suspicious and 
unfriendly attitude towards the accused. Undoubtedly our 
modern views of copyright and piracy were practically un- 
known in the middle ages. Very few writers of that period | 
were scrupulous in acknowledging literary obligations. They 
appropriated anything which served their purpose wherever 
they met with it, only mentioning its provenance when they 
thought that the author’s name would notably add to the 
weight of the sentiment he expressed. But there must have 
been many at the Council of Constance besides the John 
Stokes referred to above, who were well informed regarding 
the intimate dependence of Huss upon Wiclif. No one who 
studies Huss’s very swift changes of opinion and the quib- 
bling nature of many of the replies returned by him at Con- 
stance? can fail to derive the impression not only that he 
was fencing, but that he was minimizing his real sentiments 
upon points which he knew would tell decisively against him. 
There seems to be a good deal of excuse for those amongst 
his ecclesiastical judges who held that when the accused had 


tH. B. Workman, The Letters of John Huss, London, 1904. Introduction, 
p. 3. Cf. Workman, The Dawn of the Reformation, I1., 176—177, with the 
footnotes. 

? See for example Palacky, Documenta, p. 19, and compare this with pp. 204 
seq., pp. 169 seq., and pp. 225 seq. 
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chosen to identify himself so publicly and unreservedly with 
Wiclif’s general teaching they could not entirely trust his dis- 
avowal of sympathy for the English reformer’s attitude to- 
wards transubstantiation. There were undoubtedly time- 
servers and some men of low moral principle among Huss’s 
accusers, but there were also some ecclesiastics of high char- 
acter like his former friend, Stephen Palecz, the two suc- 
cessive Chancellors of the University of Paris, Peter d’Ailly 
and John Gerson, and the English Bishop of Salisbury, John 
Hallum. Undoubtedly Stokes did no more than express the 
general feeling of the orthodox when he told Huss some lit- 
tle time before: 

If I were acquainted with anyone who read and studied 
Wiclif’s books or was minded to receive and hold his opinions, 
I would at once for the sake of God and of brotherly love counsel 
him to desist therefrom; because I know the ill results of such 
studies, such that there is hardly a man to be found, were he 
never so well disposed towards what is good, who would not 
be therein entangled in heresy.! 


Huss’s Wiclifism was a broad fact which no man of know- 
ledge or intelligence could be blind to. For a long time 
in England many causes had conspired to produce a sympa- 
thetic attitude towards the Oxford reformer. A great deal 
of what he said about the corruptions prevalent in the Church 
—it was, it will be remembered, the period of the Great 
Schism when Europe was confronted with the spectacle of 
three Popes anathematizing each other—was felt to be only 
too true. Moreover, many political influences were at work 
on Wiclif’s side and there was no doubt something attractive 
about the personality of the man himself as well as in the 
ideal of integrity and self-renunciation which he out- 
lined as characterizing the true minister of the Gospel. None 
the less, time and more sober reflection had revealed the truly 
extravagant character of many of his speculations. Their 
socialistic and subversive tendency is now admitted by almost 
every candid student—by such men for example as Dr. James 
Gairdner, Professor Tout and Bishop Creighton. Thus it was 
that before the year 1415 English ecclesiastics had come to 
their senses. They now plainly discerned that such doctrines 
as that of the invalidity of the sacraments when ministered 
by an unworthy priest, or that of the forfeiture of all rights 
of ownership and all claim to tithes or other support in the 


1 Loserth, Wiclif and Huss, p. 136. 
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similar case of a fall from grace, were inconsistent with the 
maintenance of any sort of religious or social order. It was 
plain, then, to thoughtful Churchmen that too much counten- 
ance had already been given to these wild speculations, that 
the tree was known by its fruits, and that Wiclifism, in spite 
of its apparently high aims and promise of reform, was only 
an additional danger to the wellbeing of a Christendom which 
already seemed well-nigh sick unto death. The feeling of 
all that was wisest and morally best in the Council of Con- 
stance was that Wiclifism must be met and crushed. Small 
wonder, then, that the measures taken with John Huss were 
drastic and in accord with the one-sided and most unsatis- 
factory legal procedure of those days. But there is no reason 
to believe that Huss was treated with exceptional cruelty, or 
that the forms of law as they were then understood were 
flagrantly departed from in his case. Dr. Workman, indeed, 
avers that “ for a trial by the Inquisition ”"—though this seems 
to us rather a misuse of words—“ the trial of Huss was singu- 
larly just and merciful.” But he also adds that to make such 
an avowal “only sets forth in darker relief the horrors of 
a system under which thousands of victims had been tor- 
tured and broken.”’ Even the most earnest apologists of the 
reformer must find certain matters which were urged against 
him at the trial very hard to explain satisfactorily in favour 
of the accused. No less than twenty witnesses seem to have 
sworn before the Council that Huss, in his sermons at Prague, 
had virtually rejected the doctrine of transubstantiation. To 
all this testimony Huss had nothing to oppose but his own 
persistent denial. Among the witnesses was the Stephen 
Palecz already mentioned, formerly his intimate friend, a man 
seemingly under no suspicion of insincerity or laxity of 
morals. He visited Huss in prison, and we know from the 
reformer’s own letters that Huss less than a week before his 
death desired to make his confession to Palecz, in spite 
of, perhaps by reason of, the fact that Palecz was-a sort of 
counsel for the prosecution in the trial. Both men, widely 
as they differed, seem to have been absolutely sincere. 


? The most devoted partisan of Huss can hardly be blind to the far-reaching 
consequences of such a proposition as this: ‘“‘ No one can be a secular lord, 
prelate, or bishop who is living in a state of mortal sin.” This is the wording 
as given by Loserth himself (Wiclij and Huss, p. 144). Surely such a doctrine 
is a menace to the preservation of any sort of order, civil or ecclesiastical. 
Again, Huss indignantly repudiated the charge that he had maintained that 
indulgenti@ nihil sunt (Palacky, Doc., p. 19), but what did an indulgence 
amount to as he interpreted it in his Tractate De Indulgentia? (Loserth, 


237—244). 
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Dear friends [wrote Huss to his Bohemian disciples, on June 
23, 1415] I must tell you of what Palecz said when urging me 
not to trouble about the confusion of abjuring, but to consider 
the good that would come of it. I replied: “ It is a greater 
confusion to be condemned and burnt than to abjure, how then 
can I be afraid of the confusion? But give me your own ideas. 
How would you act if you knew as a fact that you did not hold 
the errors ascribed to you? Would you be willing to abjure?” 
He replied, “ It is a difficulty ’’; and began to weep. 


Others besides Palecz visited the condemned prisoner, also 
urging abjuration, to whom, as Huss states in his letters, he 
always made the same reply, ‘“‘ How can a man consistently ab- 
jure when he hath never preached, held or stated the heresy 
whereof he is charged?” But a day or two later Huss writes 
once more: 


Palecz came [again] at my request. I wanted to confess to 
him. I asked the commissioners or rather my exhorters to give 
me him or another confessor. I said “ Palecz is my chief op- 
ponent ; I want to confess to him;or else can you give me another 
suitable man? For God's sake oblige me.” They did so, and 
I confessed to a doctor—a monk—who listened to me in a gra- 
cious and right beautiful spirit. He absolved me, and gave me 
advice, but did not enjoin on me what the others advised. Palecz 
came and shed tears along with me; when I begged him to for- 
give me for any hard words I had used against him and in par- 
ticular for having called him in writing a fiction-monger. I 
also told him that he was the arch-detective of the whole busi- 
ness, and he did not deny it; also how in a public hearing he had 
risen to his feet when I denied the articles of the witnesses and 
said “ This fellow hath no fear of God.’ This he denied; but 
he certainly said it . . . and then I rebuked him, saying, “ Oh, 
Sir, what a grievous wrong you do me in calling all my hearers 
heretics!"" Afterwards he pleaded with me in the same way as 
the others. He is always harping on the great harm that had 
been done by me and my friends. 


All this—and there is much more besides—leaves an irre- 
sistible impression first that Huss himself, if possibly wrong- 
headed, was certainly sincere, but secondly, that Palecz was 
also sincere and that Huss, in spite of their quarrel, and in 
spite of his natural resentment at imputations of which he 
did not admit the justice, was aware of his former friend's 
moral worth and honesty of purpose. It was probably for 


* The Letters of John Huss, Mr. Martin Pope's translation, p. 250. 
® [bid. p. 261. 
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that very reason that he wanted to make his confession to 
Palecz. Such a confession, with death staring him in the 
face, would be, he must have felt, the most convincing testi- 
mony he could give, that in denying Palecz’s imputations, 
he was not perjuring himself or acting against his conscience. 
If he had believed Palecz to be a base and unprincipled 
calumniator, Huss would never have thought it worth while 
to make any effort to convince him. But if Palecz was hon- 
est, and Huss himself knew him to be honest, and if his 
testimony as to the nature of Huss’s teaching was supported 
by a score of witnesses, how can we be surprised that the 
Fathers of the Council arrived at the decision that this avowed 
disciple of Wiclif was either prevaricating, or else was the 
victim of some extraordinary delusion as to the meaning con- 
veyed by his own utterances. In either case his very re- 
putation for virtue would render his teaching specially dan- 
gerous to the purity of the faith amongst his Czech coun- 
trymen. 

No doubt the principal stone of offence in the treatment 
meted out to the Bohemian reformer at Constance has 
always been the setting aside of the safe conduct granted 
to Huss by King Sigismund on his coming to the Council. 
Dr. J. H. Wylie in particular has laid stress upon this aspect 
of the question and declared himself unsatisfied by the pleas 
put forward in extenuation of the behaviour of the Pope, the 
King and the Council respectively.1_ That Sigismund played 
a part which was by no means creditable may readily be con- 
ceded. The Pope, John XXIII., who was afterwards virtu- 
ally deposed by the Council and confined for a time under 
the same roof with Huss himself, had not very much to do 
with the matter. But the action of the Council in disregard- 
ing Sigismund’s safe conduct was quite in accordance with 
ecclesiastical law and precedent. It is pleasant in any case 
to note with how much breadth of view and insight recent 
non-Catholic historians have dealt with the subject. Thus 
Mr. Kitts, following closely the lead of Berger, remarks: 


The safe-conduct was intended to ensure safety for Huss and 
his belongings during the journey to Constance, his residence 
there and his return; but it was intended ‘to give this assurance 
only against the exercise of unlawful power, not against the ex- 
ercise of lawful authority. If Huss were called upon by a com- 


* Wylie, The Council of Constance to the Death of John Hus, the Ford 
Lectures for 1900, pp. 178—188. 
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petent court to account for any fault committed before his arri- 
val at Constance, or during his stay there, then the King’s safe- 
conduct afforded him no protection.* 


Loserth and the majority of recent writers take a similar 
line in adopting what we may call the passport theory. Al- 
most all are agreed that Huss in any case did not fall a 
victim to any deliberate trap. He reached Constance in fact 
without waiting for his safe conduct. Sigismund, as Dr. 
Workman shows, was ill-advised and weak rather than crimi- 
nal. He simply exceeded his powers: 


Sigismund erred in that he issued it at all, or rather did not 
inform Huss of its limitations. No imperial safe-conduct could 
abrogate the public law of Europe, any more than the issue of a 
passport can give immunity from arrest to-day. All that the 
safe-conduct could do was to secure for Huss, both on his journey 
and as long as he was free, the rights and privileges of the 
Empire and all secular states. But there was a State in which 
the Emperor's writ did not run. This was the State of the 
Church, a State as completely distinct from and independent of 
the secular states as the modern empires of Europe are inde- 
pendent of each other.? 


But Dr. Wylie, while denouncing Sigismund, lodges an 
even more grievous accusation against the Council itself, 
which he charges not only with exculpating Sigismund but 
with formally laying down the principle that no faith is to 
be kept with heretics: 


And the Church [he writes] was not slow to undertake the task. 
For before Huss had been three months dead the Council passed 
an official declaration that according to all law, natural, human, 
and divine, no safe-conduct or promise is to be kept if the keep- 
ing of it is prejudicial to the Catholic faith or to the Church's 
jurisdiction, and that every man was a supporter of heresy who 
should henceforth say that Sigismund had done anything but 
what was right and suited to his Kingly majesty.* 


The pretext for this denunciation is really of the slender- 
est. It consists in a decree of the Council issued on Septem- 
ber 23, 1415, which lays down in effect the principle im- 
plicitly recognized in the extracts just given from Mr. Kitts 
and Dr. Workman. No safe-conduct, the Council declares, 


* Kitts, Pope John XXI//1., p. 235. cf. Berger, Johannes Hus und Kénig 
Sigismund, pp. 105—107. 
* Workman, The Beginnings of the Reformation. 11., pp. 284—285. 
3 Wylie, The Council of Constance, p. 183. 
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can protect heretics or those formally delated for heresy from 
the procedure which it is the duty of competent and legi- 
timate authority to take against them in such case, and even 
though such heretics trusting to this protection expose them- 
selves to arrest, which apart from the promise of security they 
would have avoided, the granter of the safe-conduct is not 
further bound by his promise when in spite of his best efforts 
the accused have been apprehended by the said lawful 
authority. However much this may jar upon modern feel- 
ing, it was the plain logical consequence of the medizval 
conception of the relations of Church and State. There is 
in the particular case of Huss much evidence to suggest that 
Sigismund’s intention extended no further than to gratify 
Huss’s own wish to plead his cause freely before the Coun- 
cil. Until the reformer was brought up against the hard 
logic of facts, he seems never to have had a doubt that when 
he attempted to vindicate his teaching in the presence of the 
assembled Fathers he would carry all before him. 

Let us add in conclusion one word of protest against the 
misleading representations of a recent fervid article in the 
Scotsman.* The writer, Mr. A. F. Whyte, M.P., con- 
trives to give the impression that the teachings and exam- 
ple of the martyred reformer of Prague brought religious 
peace to his devoted Czech compatriots : 


The compact [he declares] signed in 1436 by the Hussites 
and the representatives of the Roman Church, brought the heroic 
struggle to an end by establishing a kind of concordat under 
which Bohemia conducted her religious worship according to her 
own conscience for nearly two hundred years. 


Now though the type of heresiarch presented by Huss is 
in many ways more attractive than that which we recognize 
in such infuriate leaders as Luther, Calvin or Knox, still the 
brand of discord and unrest was impressed upon the progeny 
of Huss not less conspicuously than upon the followers of 
the later reformers. Even apart from the Moravians who at 
a later stage became associated and eventually confused with 
the Hussites, we have in the early years of the movement the 
two great parties of the Utraquists and the Taborites, which 
came into fierce collision with each other, until the latter 
was practically exterminated by the former after a pitched 


* See the text in Mansi, Concilia, vol. xxvii., p. 799. 
2 July 6, 1915. 
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battle in 1434, less than twenty years after the death of their 
martyred founder. But in any case the vision of peace con- 
jured up by the enthusiasm of Mr. Whyte is an utter de- 
lusion. According to the quite impartial testimony of the 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics (article “ Hussites’’), 
the “ compactata”’ in the agreement arrived at at the Coun- 
cil of Basel in 1433, instead of subsisting with the full ap- 
proval of the Roman authorities, were formally cancelled by 
Pope Pius II. in 1462. 


Still [we are told] they remained actually in force, for the 
Bohemian Diet had made them the law of the land. . . . But in 
1567 the Diet itself repealed them, as Utraquism was by that 
time in a state of utter dissolution. 


Or again we learn from the same unsuspected source: 


The Hussite wars, with their meagre results, left behind in 
Bohemia a general dissolution of ecclesiastical order and a spirit 
of pessimism. In all parts of the country there arose small 
communities attaching themselves to individual priests, and the 
more bigoted circles of these communities often sought to effect 
reforms in strange ways, while their members, like the older 
Taborites, spoke of one another as brothers and sisters. 


This seems a very different picture from that presented by 
the glowing imagination of Mr. Whyte, but it is one much 
more in agreement with the whole character of those social- 
istic and disintegrating tenets which John Huss beyond all 
dispute adopted from the writings of his English master. 
Whatever the reformer may have done for his countrymen 
he certainly did not leave them the gift of peace, and the very 
practice of Communion in both kinds (sub utrague specie) 
from which they derived their distinctive name of U¢raguists 
or Calixtines was a concession to the laity which their founder 
himself did not consider necessary or even desirable. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 








AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE 


NE of the best ways of studying the manners and 
() customs of our ancestors is to read, not histories writ- 

ten with a view to posterity, nor the works of great 
authors which have a value “ for all time,” but literature of 
a more transient kind, written for one particular generation, 
and presumably showing what appealed to the tastes of con- 
temporary readers. An example of such a work is a publi- 
cation which appeared in 1786, called “ The Children’s 
Friend, consisting of Apt Tales, Short Dialogues, and 
Moral Dramas; all intended to engage Attention, Cherish 
Feeling, and inculcate Virtue, in the Rising Generation.”’ It 
was apparently a kind of magazine which came out inter- 
mittently. Whether the little prigs that are delineated in its 
pages faithfully represented the children of that day it is im- 
possible to say, but they did not revolt public taste, and if the 
compiler is to be believed, the popularity of the magazine 
was such as to justify him in bringing out another series, in- 
tended for slightly older boys and girls. 

Some of the stories aim at discouraging wrong-doing by 
showing the terrible consequences; others hold up examples 
of virtue. One of the most lurid of the former kind is “ The 
Graduate in Vice,” the story of a boy who, beginning by steal- 
ing money from his father’s pocket to spend at the pastry- 
cook’s, proceeds by the successive stages of gambling, in- 
temperance, piracy, and burglary to the crowning guilt of 
parricide, and ends his infamous career on the gallows. In 
“Education makes the Man,” there is a similar character, 
contrasted with his friend, who was his opposite in every 
respect. Theophilus and Polydore were neighbours, and 
about the same age, but while the former developed his body 
by outdoor exercise and his character by hard work and fru- 
gal living, the latter had servants to dress and undress him, 
place a chair for him to sit down, spread a carpet if he wished 
to walk on the grass, and in short, as the writer says scorn- 
fully, to do everything except breathe for him. The result 
was what might have been expected. Theophilus, after a 
brilliant career at Oxford, obtained a good position, paid 
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back to his parents the cost of his education, and “com- 
pleated his enjoyments"’ by marrying a beautiful and virtuous 
wife; while Polydore, who had ruined his health by vicious 
living, “ having languished six long months upon a bed of 
sorrow, at last expired in agony.” 

In the majority of the tales, however, the wrong-doers 
come to no such terrible end, but after one salutary lesson, 
due sometimes to chance and sometimes to the deep-laid plots 
of their parents, are immediately cured of their besetting 
sins, and live happy and virtuous ever after. “Ah! Poor 
Titty!” is the story of a little girl who, having let her pet 
bird die of starvation, is punished by having its stuffed body 
suspended from the ceiling, as a constant reminder of her 
thoughtlessness. In “ Blind Man's Buff” the boy who is al- 
ways playing tricks on others is cured by having a practical 
joke played on himself. It is interesting to notice in this 
story how mischievous boys of all periods seem to have played 
the same kinds of pranks, such as sticking pins in the seats 
of chairs, and tying rubbish to people’s coat-tails; but in 
the eighteenth century they had one form of amusement which 
is no longer available—namely, hanging a fishing-line out of 
an upper window to hook off the wigs of the passers-by. 

Another entertaining story is “ The Children their Own 
Masters,’ which gives the experiences of a little boy and girl 
who were allowed by their parents to do exactly as they liked, 
since they had expressed a wish to do so. After spending 
the greater part of the day in quarrelling and in gorging 
themselves with rich food to which they were not accustomed, 
they had the misfortune to fall into a pond and to swallow 
a quantity of dirty water. Nemesis immediately overtook 
them. “After they had vomited a little, they were put to 
bed, and fell into a species of convulsions, though not vio- 
lent enough to cause alarm. They both complained they 
had the head and stomach ache. They fainted every now 
and then, and had repeated nauseas.” After a night spent 
in this deplorable condition, it is not surprising that they 
begged their parents to resume control of them, and ever 
afterwards the worst punishment with which they could be 
threatened was that they should again be their own masters. 
Other stories describe the way in which children were cured 
of such faults as vanity, talkativeness, ill-temper, and pride. 
In “ Plainness the Dress of Use,” a child of eight, having 
been on a visit to some friends who were more fashionable 
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than herself, wished she could be dressed like them. Her 
mother granted her wish, and one day she went out to play 
in the fields in a gown with hoops, flounces, and a train, 
her hair frizzed, plastered with pomatum, and arranged over 
“a fine scaffold-work."’ Naturally she could not enjoy her- 
self with any freedom, and after being caught in a storm, be- 
cause her “ pinched feet and tight-laced middle” prevented 
her from running for shelter, she decided to return to a plainer 
style of dress for eight or ten years longer. 

These tales throw an interesting light on the ways of 
eighteenth century parents. They are of course represented 
as being entirely estimable characters ; the only mistake they 
ever make is sometimes to prefer the less deserving of two 
children, who by his hypocrisy has succeeded in conveying 
a wrong impression of himself and misrepresenting his 
brother or sister. However, they always discover their error 
in time, call upon the misunderstood child to embrace them, 
and “henceforth exclude the other from their tenderness.” 
They have an amiable habit of eavesdropping when anything 
satisfactory to themselves is to be heard, and, unlike the pro- 
verbia] listener, generally have the pleasure of hearing the 
most dutiful remarks, and of finding that their children are 
even more virtuous than they supposed. “Innocent and 
lovely little beings!"’ exclaims one parent. ‘“O my children! 
how sincerely I rejoice that I can call myself your father!" 
They try to point a moral lesson from everything the child 
comes across, and by the most approved educational methods 
draw the information from him by skilful questioning, in- 
stead of imparting it on their authority. Some of the con- 
versations are well-sustained arguments, in which by a kind 
of reductio ad absurdum the child is made to see the unrea- 
sonableness of his point of view. One sympathizes with the 
boy who, having given an evasive answer to a question, con- 
fesses, “I was only anxious to avoid the appearance of be- 
ing worsted in the argument I thought you would have en- 
tered into."" The sympathy, however, is rather with the par- 
ent of the priggish youngster who remarks condescendingly, 
“What you say, Papa, appears to me quite reasonable”; and 
the intelligent child who says, “ But pray, Papa, inform me, 
how do both the Sun and Moon preserve their situations, 
unsupported in the air?” is not much better. 

Most of the good children, it must be confessed, are in- 
tolerable little prigs. In “ The Self-corrected Story-teller,” 
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we read that little Henry was six years old, “and had never 
committed any fault.’’ In another tale, a child, after wan- 
dering from the path of virtue for a time, repents to such 
good purpose that she gains “the glorious title of the Irre- 
proachable Miss Georgiana.” In several stories there are 
boys who love their lessons so much that they are only un- 
happy when they are kept from them; the most extreme 
example is in the “drama” called “The Adopted Child.” 
Morris, the hero, was obliged by the death of his father to 
leave school at ten years old and to be apprenticed to a mer- 
cer. When his prospective master, testing his ability to “ cast 
accounts,”’ asked him how much six times eight made, he re- 
plied, ‘ Forty-eight, sir; and six times forty-eight are 288; 
and six times that make—stay a little—make 1728; to which 
add 58, and that’s 1786, which is just the present year.” 
This delightful child, who is represented as being so at- 
tractive that everyone who saw him loved him, then pro- 
ceeded to subject the mercer to a thorough cross-examination 
as to the number and ages of his children, the privileges 
allowed to apprentices in his household, and other details 
too numerous to mention. 

Though some of these children seem so extraordinarily 
precocious, however, it must be remembered that in those 
days people probably matured earlier than they do now, or 
at any rate were looked upon as grown up at an earlier age. 
In one story we read of “ Miss Rose, an extremely sensible 
young lady, ten years old”; in another a child, presumably 
not much older, writes to her friend with whom she has quar- 
relled, beginning the letter “‘ Miss,”’ and ending, “ I have now 
the honour to subscribe myself, as ceremoniously as pen can 
do it, Miss, your most obedient and most humble servant.” 
The effect of priggishness is also partly due to the language 
the characters use, which would not have appeared so stilted 
and ceremonious to eighteenth century ears as it does to our 
own. In one story a boy greets his newly-arrived step- 
brother with the words, “‘O my dear, dear brother, welcome!” 
His present-day descendant would probably say, “ Hullo!” 
and mean very much the same. In “The Christmas Box,” 
a character rejoicing in the name of Leander says to his 
friend, ‘“‘O! how much, my dearest Scipio, is not your be- 
haviour to be praised!"’ This might be rendered into modern 
English by “ You're not a bad sort,”’ though we may question 
whether a modern boy would express such an opinion of one 
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who urged him “ not to stifle those first whisperings of in- 
tegrity and generosity, that may be heard within us.” 

In some of the tales the characters are really well-drawn 
and vigorous, and, allowing for the old-fashioned phrase- 
ology, they speak in a lively and natural way. In one there is 
a pleasant account of an interview between a little girl and 
her newly-arrived baby-brother, in which she talks to him as 
if he were her own age, and is unable to understand why he 
does not answer her. There is also a wholly delightful series 
called “The Juvenile Correspondence,” which consists of a 
number of letters passing between a boy who has gone on a 
journey and his sister at home. The lively way in which 
these two children tease one another, and their natural and un- 
affected descriptions of incidents in their daily lives, make 
them the most interesting and convincing characters in the 
whole book. The boy writes first to remind his sister to look 
after his pet canary. “I know some young ladies,” he says, 
““who would have an object constantly before their eyes, and 
yet forget it." The sister retorts that she is quite capable 
of looking after the bird without being reminded. “It is 
true, I shall not fill his trough till it runs over, after the 
example of some little boys I am acquainted with, who would 
not care a farthing should he burst.’’ In a later letter, after 
he has given her an account of his adventures on the journey, 
she writes, “I have often heard that nothing forms the un- 
derstanding so effectually as travelling, and your narrative 
supplies me with a proof of the assertion, which I did not in 
the least expect; for who would ever think that such a little 
animal as you should think of being a philosopher for hav- 
ing travelled eighteen miles?”’ 

These children are by no means prigs, and indeed, the 
general tone of the magazine is far from being narrow- 
minded or puritanical. Some of the tales show the evils of 
drink and gambling; on the other hand, there is one in which 
the father considers it quite proper for the children to play 
cards for small stakes, so that they may learn to keep their 
temper when they lose; in another, a soldier, who is repre- 
sented as quite an admirable character, declares, “ Nothing 
like good liquor suits a joyous time”; and there is certainly 
nothing hypocritical or “ namby-pamby ” in his comrade who 
exclaims, ‘“‘ When a soldier sees a rogue, he naturally knocks 
him down.” In fact, the children of that period, whose liter- 
ary taste was formed, if we are to judge from frequent allu- 
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sions by reading Don Quixote, Gulliver's Travels, and the 

Spectator, would probably find much to interest and amuse 

them in 7he Children’s Friend, even if it had not such a 

striking effect on their moral character as its editor hoped. 
Cc. M. BOWEN. 





THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA 


(Near Veii) 


HE wild Campagna is a heaving sea 
Whereover long cloud-shadows wandering fly ; 

The chartless waters of man’s history, 

Whereunder wrecks of sunken ages lie. 
The blue and purple windflowers fleck the grasses, 

The daisies foam in tracts of glistening white, 
O’er roadside bank the darting lizard passes, 

The lark sings laughing from the heaven’s height ; 
And here and there, ‘twixt treeless ridges lonely 

The waterbrooks have wrought lone hidden dells 
Whose green and golden leafy walls hear only 

The warbler’s song and sound of far sheep-bells. 
And here and there upstands a ruin’d tower, 

All like the hulk of some dark ship fordone, 
And e’en such huts as saw Rome’s natal hour 

And reck not tho’ three thousand years be gone. 
And here and there, as on a sea sail-wingéd, 

Some lonely farmstead rides a swelling knoll 
With scanty growth of olive-trees enringéd: 

Scarce other token here of human soul. 
Beneath the scantly-peopled wilderness 

Dead nations and dead empires buried lie; 
Lombard and Goth and Tuscan heathenesse 

Have pass’d into an echo’d memory. 
Yet here the world-old patriarchal life, 

Far from the cities of delirious woe, 
Thro’ all the changeful centuries of strife 

Unchanging sees their tumult come and go. 


H. E. G, ROPE. 
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GIRL of strong fibre and restless, dauntless energy. 
A One glance at her would have told you that. And 

she was never set off better than by contrast with the 
sister who now sat beside her, a self-contained young person, 
simply brimful of sweet womanhood without any overflow. 
People used to laugh and say, that while earth and air and 
water in smoothly proportioned quantities had been used to 
make Susan Kerr, nothing but fire had gone for Ruth’s con- 
struction and, they added, it must have been a difficult job 
to get the leaping sky-assailing element bound and set so 
that it would stay together. As for matrimony, the four sea- 
sons through which she had blazed had encountered no man 
with the temerity to lay hand to the subject. Not that she 
was without attraction, for her form and face were a very 
triumph of youth and the character in her clear, grey eyes 
was flawless if proud; but,—well, to use the words of one of 
the afore-quoted commentators, “ When Ruth Kerr desired 
the commodity called husband she would never wait to be 
plucked but would simply surround and capture.” 

It was, therefore, interesting now to see all that superb 
activity concentrated in watching, especially as the object of 
her observation was a man, a Senator on the floor of the 
National Assembly at Washington. Undoubtedly his earn- 
estness, poised and trained and compelling, was what so de- 
lighted her with the charm of a kindred soul. He looked 
past thirty, but maturity had not brought any taming or 
quenching of spirit, only depth and direction to a life which 
must ever have been a thoughtful one. All this was written 
on his face as he fronted his colleagues and defined his 
measure with a driving force that made you feel opposition 
backing away from it. His speech embodied a radical re- 
form in the franchise, such as would cripple oligarchy and 
let the light in on the process of legislation, making it more 
responsible and, perforce, purer. 

“What a magnificent power of argument Mr. Howard 
has, Sue,” whispered Ruth at length; “I declare it sweeps 
me away and I can’t see why those sleepy-looking listeners 
don't leap to their feet and cheer.” “The man appeals to 
me more than his ideas,” replied the other, with simple hon- 
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esty, but the answer brought an impatient “ Nonsense!” from 
the fiery maiden who, with bent attention and restrained 
breath, was following the stately periods of the peroration. 
The speaker did not lose his grasp by a shade of rhetoric, his 
voice only deepened as if with overwhelming conviction. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “I have done, but only for a time. 
You will hear more and more again of this. It is not merely 
I who speak. It is a demand of the times, clear-spoken 
and plain, that will grow from a mutter to a roar and from 
a roar to a tempest of demand—a tempest, gentlemen, that 
carries in its bosom the thunders and lightnings of the peo- 
ple’s anger. And as there is no honest man who fails to 
hear it now, so there is no coward but will quail before it 
soon.” 

“Do you know, Sue,’’ Ruth remarked earnestly to her 
sister, as they left the visitor’s gallery, “that Mr. Howard 
is the man whom they call father’s political child? They 
say he inherited all his opinions. I am going to make Aunt 
Caroline ask him to see us.’’—‘‘ Not a bad idea, Ruth,” the 
other rejoined, “but I hope he won't think us a public 
meeting.” 

Naturally, Preston Howard was glad to renew his con- 
nection with the family of his old friend, Judge Kerr, who 
had been first sponsor and then wise counsellor to him up 
to his death about a year since, and so he promptly accepted 
an invitation to dinner at the Kerr home. He was not with- 
out social gifts, powers of listening intently and explaining 
his views with the confidential frankness so delightful in a 
prominent man. dnd if there was a certain self-contained- 
ness about him, it rather heightened his charm. For there is 
something about an independent man which affects a really 
interested woman more than any amount of polished atten- 
tions. And Ruth was certainly interested. She sat for a 
long time, drawing from their guest an account of his position, 
the history of his efforts and his plans for the future, and after 
he had answered all her questions, she leant back with her 
hands clasped over her knee. The only sign of mental 
fatigue, for she had been travelling hard and fast, was a 
dreaminess of look which sat rather strangely upon her. She 
was feeding internally on all she had been listening to. “ Mr. 
Howard,”’ she said at last, with sudden decision, “ they fas- 
cinate me more than I can tell you, these life plans of yours, 
but there is just one question I would ask you. Do you 
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propose simply filling your life with effort, ceaseless effort? 
Do you never think of cultivating another side of it?’—‘I 
suppose, Miss Kerr, you mean marrying.’”’ Howard was 
deadly direct, and could present the toughest kind of a cuticle 
to a shaft barbed and feathered with embarrassment. “ No,” 
he continued, frankly, “ I have never thought of that, or rather 
I have only thought of it to reject it. You see I look ona 
man’s destiny as a single thing. I mean, of course, any 
destiny outside of the ordinary sheep-track of law-abiding 
or law-breaking humanity. I would never spoil my furrow 
by yoking another to the plough with me. And as for a mate 
merely to lean on and recover breath in the intervals of work, 
I don’t feel I need it. I can rest standing.” He was on his 
feet now, and every line of him bespoke energy, mental and 
physical, splendid, inexhaustible. But it was still with ten- 
der courtesy that he bowed farewell to the voiceless tabby- 
like Aunt Carolina and then to the niece. 

Ruth sat long alone with her own thoughts after her aunt 
had retired. They must have been vexing thoughts, for her 
cheeks burned with them, and she tossed her head angrily 
again and again. “The idea!” she broke out at length, “Why 
he must have thought me not merely unmaidenly, but a 
mere flimsy wisp of sentimentality. I might just as well have 
flung myself at his feet with tears, and cried, ‘Oh, sir, take 
me with you as your wife and little slave, just to sew and 
spin and make you comfortable.’ But I will show him I 
am not that stamp."’ She struck her hands together viciously. 
And this was the design that she took to bed with her, and 
that kept her tossing and feverish far into the night. 

About one month later Howard was passing through New 
York. He was on his way to the West to undertake single- 
handed a lecture-campaign for the purpose of arousing and 
instructing public opinion on the matter of his measure. He 
had prepared the ground before him, and all was ripe for 
action. Just now he sat in the hotel-lobby glancing over the 
morning paper, when suddenly his eye encountered a news- 
item that made him start and then stare excitedly, as if he 
could not be sure he had read it correctly. His next move was 
to hurl some sharp, brief questions into the ‘phone near by, 
and to follow them by some injunctions which he repeated 
carefully. Then he returned to his paper and the same iden- 
tical news-item, which he read three times more. It was 
simply a notice to the effect that Miss Ruth Kerr, daughter 
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of the late, well-known Benjamin Bates Kerr, of the Supreme 
Bench, would lecture on ——. Here followed a caption that 
was as familiar to Howard as his own name, and his pre- 
cipitate haste to the ‘phone had been merely to secure a good 
seat from the box-office. 

Judge Kerr’s name was still a power in the land, and the 
idea of his daughter coming before the public as a lecturer 
was enough to crowd the big auditorium with a curious, ex- 
pectant throng. Howard was well forward in the centre of 
the hall, and he felt with a strange thrill the deferential 
silence which greeted the appearance of the lecturer. His 
face was a study in grimness, and the slight flicker of humour 
upon it died away completely as the lecture proceeded. Other 
than this he gave no sign of emotion, but only listened and 
watched rigidly, without once joining in the applause, which 
responded warmly to the climaxes, and was prolonged and 
deafening at the close. And what gathered his brow into a 
deep furrow as he left the hall, was not the memory of his 
pet arguments that he had been listening to, though, indeed, 
she had mastered them with surprising thoroughness and 
understanding, nor annoyance at this free borrowing of his 
tools, but it was a picture that had fixed itself very plainly 
before his inner eye, the picture of a straight, girlish figure, 
full of grace and breeding, with the protest of maidenliness 
flushing her cheeks, in front of staring faces and shrewd, 
critical glances. Then, with the progress of the subject and 
the stimulus of applause, he could see her girlhood firmly 
and inexorably suppressed, to rise and flutter at intervals like 
a wounded bird and to be thrust down more effectually each 
time. 

He called at her hotel that evening and was a little sur- 
prised at the promptness with which she appeared at the mere 
sending up of his name. 

“Are you come to reproach me with thievery, Mr. How- 
ard?” She was in a brown travelling dress, and seemed to 
have recovered thoroughly from the fatigue of her effort. 

“Not at all, Miss Kerr,” he answered; “on the contrary, 
you make me proud of my ideas. I doubt if I could have 
handled them as forcibly. Besides, my field is the West. 
I am on my way there now.”—‘I knew that from what you 
told me,” she cut in, breezily; ‘and that was what inspired 
the plan which I have dared to take without consulting you. 
I am going to apply the torch in the East here and send a 
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flame across the continent to meet the one you shall kindle, 
and if we don’t singe those sleepy legislators into action 
” Her voice was firm and business-like, but an irre- 
pressible curiosity made him break in. “ Miss Kerr,” he said, 
“T want to ask you a question, rather a strange question from 
a man like me, but I ask it without apology. Are you doing 
this for me?” She was visibly disconcerted for a moment, 
but managed to reply coolly and decisively: ‘Of course ot, 
Mr. Howard, and, allow me to add, your question is flat 
sentimentality.” She wondered why he was watching her 
so curiously, but she had faced fifteen hundred pairs of eyes 
to-day and she could face one pair now. So she forged ahead 
in the teeth of his stare, “You may naturally ask what is 
my object, and I may as well tell you that it is nothing else 
than that ideal which you portrayed so powerfully in our talk 
a month ago,—the ideal of all-absorbing independent effort. 
You implied very strongly that this ideal was one wholly out 
of the reach of my sex. Let me warn you that before long 
you may have reason to change your convictions.”’ 

He smiled, but with no slightest lessening of deference. 

“So, Miss Kerr,” he said, “I am to understand that what 
moved you is a kind of sporting spirit, if you will permit the 
expression, the determination to overthrow a stubborn man’s 
opinion.” “ Not at all,” she answered, sharply, “ you insert 
yourself in my design when you have no place there. I am 
indebted to you, indeed, for the inspiration that started me, 
but that is all. It is the ideal itself that is the spring of all 
my efforts, nothing else. And now I know you will pardon 
me, but I have an appointment at eight to meet a committee. 
Miss Noakes, my travelling companion, must be awaiting me.” 
He took her extended hand with grave politeness. ‘ Please 
let me say by way of explanation before I go that I asked 
that question simply because, if this project of yours had 
been on my behalf, as I had indeed no earthly reason to sus- 
pect, then I should have felt it my duty to beg you to give 
it up. As it is, I have only to wish you the very highest and 
fullest success,”’ and with these words he left her abruptly. 

What he might have done had he seen the startling change 
that then came over her is not easy to conjecture. He had 
hardly disappeared when her stiffness crumpled and melted, 
and the biting of her lip only served to hasten the rising 
tears. For a moment she stood there irresolute, with dis- 
tress mounting more and more above her pride. But the 
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ludicrousness of her appearance flashed upon her and stung 
her into motion. She rushed from the reception-room and, 
meeting Miss Noakes in the hall, she hastily begged her to 
cancel her interview with the committee, and fled to her room. 

“Your pride takes you very far, Ruth Kerr, when it makes 
you lie.” So conscience, but her purpose revived at the sound 
of her voice, and in its light she was able to exonerate herself. 
“No,” she said, aloud, “ you did not lie to him. This aim 
that he suggested is truly and properly your goal. You have 
made it your chief motive, though it may not be your only 
one. You must hold fast to this ideal, and he will think the 
more of you for it in the end. It is és ideal.” 

Howard reached the West, nearly every foot of the long 
journey having been obsessed by the little wraith-like memory 
of that interview. The task which he had set himself was 
enormous, even for his trained and steel-tempered energy. 
He was to begin in Seattle, and then work his way South 
and East, delivering to all classes of the community a mes- 
sage which, while not inflammatory, was clear and convincing, 
and untainted with the make-belief of parties. It was after 
two weeks of strenuous, relentless work that a package of 
mail was forwarded from his secretary in Washington. With 
it came a letter from Ruth Kerr to the effect that it was only 
just that he should receive a report from his lieutenant in the 
far East. It was a temperate account, confirmed by news- 
paper clippings, of triumphs in the chief towns of New Eng- 
land, and it closed by briefly declaring her enthusiasm and 
her increasing grasp of method and facility. Howard 
laughed several times at himself to notice how that letter 
remained prominently on his table, and how he caught him- 
self more than once brooding over the vision it seemed to ex- 
hale,—the picture of a fluttering, struggling thing, fluttering 
and dying. During the next three days there was a decided 
falling off in his debating powers. His grip on current issues 
seemed to be loosening, and with it his skill in suiting his 
words to the intelligence and temperament of his varying 
audiences. His travelling manager, Finch, noticed and won- 
dered at the decline, and when they came to Portland, Oregon, 
to open a fresh page in their campaign, he thought it time to 
broach the subject. 

“Mr. Howard, something’s the matter, I’m clear on that. 
Are you going stale, or is there perhaps embarrassing news 
from home?”’ 
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Howard was fingering an open letter on his table, and 
looking abstractedly out of his window. 

“No, it’s nothing, Finch,” he answered, languidly, “I 
am ready ——” 

Here the hotel boy entered with the mail, and Howard, 
taking it with a start of eagerness, separated one letter from 
the pack and plunged into it forthwith. All that Finch could 
make out was a parcel of clippings and a page of writing on 
a sheet with a printed heading. So it startled him to hear 
Howard say, “Cancel my engagements for to-day, Finch. 
That’s all.”—There was very little expressed in the note to 
account for that decision, but Howard seemed to read some- 
thing between the lines which briefly told of a certain ex- 
haustion brought on by Miss Kerr’s last spurt, necessitating, 
to her disgust, a short rest. She closed in the hope of soon 
finding her “second wind,” and regretting that her strength 
was not equal to her desires. All that day and nearly all 
the next one Howard gave to pondering an answer to that 
letter. What he finally wrote went thus: 


My dear Miss Kerr,—I have your two letters. They have com- 
bined to halt me in the full career of this lecture tour. For these 
two days I have done little but think of their contents, and, what 
is more to the purpose, think of my own life’s aim. I am a 
self-contained, ambitious man. But you have shown me that 
I am something more. Can it be that is what you set yourself to 
prove to me? ‘If so, you have won and I hold up both hands, a 
prisoner. [Here Howard’s hand was checked for the fraction 
of a second by the impulse to end that sentence, “ Your prisoner.”’ 
But he went on.}] And now I want to ask you to give up that 
lecturing, not on the plea that you are not doing it splendidly but 
on this plea alone, that I may lecture for us both. I will value 
the inspiration of this more than if you set the whole Atlantic 
coast on fire with my doctrine. Nomore now. God keep you. 

PRESTON HOWARD. 


“Ten days,” he muttered, as he dropped it in the box; 
“five each way. Why can’t they make carriers yet out of 
those flying machines?” 

During those ten days he was not absolutely idle, for 
Finch hounded him into giving half-a-dozen addresses, suffi- 
cient to keep the ball rolling, although a mere shadow of his 
former success. But the ten days, with their nights, went 
by at last, and the eleventh brought the expected letter. One 
may imagine how it was calculated to satisfy expectation. 
VOL, CXXVI. M 
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It ran: 


My dear Mr. Howard,—Your letter came duly to hand and I 
have duly considered it. You seem, sir, to believe that I ride with 
a very easy and negligent loyalty under our standard since you 
fancy that I could desert so freely. This would be as unworthy 
of the cause as of you who inspired it. But be assured that the 
cause itself, once it is understood, is great enough to keep one 
wholly devoted to it. My ideal bids women give the lie to the 
ancient fiction that describes her as a weak, subsidiary creature ; 
my ideal urges her to rise to her rightful place as fellow-struggler 
with man in life’s arena. This is what I have made my dearest 
conviction. It is like strong wine to me. It is courage; it 
is youth, it is everything. My parting promise is that when we 
meet I shall have a captive-train to point to, worthy perhaps to 
herd with yours. And we shall shake hands honestly and with no 
conventional congratulations over our mutual triumphs. In this 


spirit I sign myself, most sincerely, 
RUTH KERR. 


Howard laid the letter down and rose and set his face to- 
ward ’Frisco. A shrug of his shoulders was the only indica- 
tion that hope had died within him, even as had her girl- 
hood, apparently, died within the writer. Finch said later he 
had never seen a man kick up the dust and drive straight into 
things the way he did. “And he kept it up without drawing 
a breath for the next four months. If he'd taken ten more 
days to gather his go in, he’d be going yet,” was the way in 
which Finch closed his comment. 

But different, oh, how cruelly different, was the internal 
history which these business-like letters from the East so com- 
pletely disguised. Here was no dreamy waiting, no calm 
calculation, no well-weighed decision. Even those first two 
business-like scribbles which had accompanied the clippings, 
had been accomplished only after liberal spoilings of note- 
paper and hesitations and self-examinations. “ Mustn’t let 
him believe that I am after all only the typical traditional 
woman,” was the prepossession that made her hand belie her 
heart. Then came Howard’s letter, his only one. Miss 
Noakes, drilled though she was to the suppression of obser- 
vation, could not but notice the commotion that followed its 
reading. How angrily all inquiries at breakfast about essen- 
tial plans were repulsed ; how little breakfast was eaten; how 
often the note was furtively re-read! Hence it was quite 
natural that the elderly lady should have been more than half 
prepared for gusts from any quarter, and when she heard, 
“ Adelaide, I think we shall join the family at Atlantic City. 
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How soon can you get ready?”—she merely replied with 
soothing indifference, ‘“‘Why, as soon as you say, dear, of 
course."" Then after a pause of some minutes, she queried, 
discreetly, ‘‘ What about your lecture this evening?’’ The wind 
veered again. “Ah, yes; as it is the last of our present en- 
gagements, I may as well finish. I'll go up now and pre- 
pare my notes.” 

The preparation, as a matter of fact, consisted in writing 
a letter, which was folded and sealed in a blue envelope, and 
then caressed and carried to the door, and then flung down 
on the dressing-table and stood before and sat before and 
paced before alternately for a length of time unbelievable. 
Afterwards, it was left undisturbed by looks or touches, but, 
from where it lay, it could have seen in the arm-chair 
close by a figure with its face buried in its hands, through 
which the tears were trickling. “Finally the hands dropped 
listlessly over the sides of the chair, and the figure slept the 
sleep of exhaustion. Sleep, alas! did not bring wisdom; 
that letter was never sent. On awakening, pride made a 
strenuous effort, and the success of the night's lecture gave 
it a further stimulus, for Ruth achieved a measure of success 
above anything that ever preceded or followed. Flushed by 
this triumph, and wishing to parade her power, she wrote 
the matter-of-fact letter, the effect of which so delighted 
Finch. She mailed it at once, and when she returned, fearing 
her infirmity of purpose, she determined to provoke no fur- 
ther notes from her fellow-worker and confined her com- 
munications to clippings. Henceforward they crossed the 
wide continent in unbroken flow. Clippings that told of tri- 
umphs which, discounting press exaggeration, must still have 
been wonderful; triumphs great and triumphs small, tri- 
umphs that beat down opposition, triumphs that crowned and 
out-did expectation, triumphs over every kind of audience, 
from the avenues or the slums. 

Such was the history of the next five months. Howard's 
part of it may some day constitute national biography, for he 
accomplished a huge demagogic victory, and his name is 
freely mentioned as a presidential possibility. But the end 
of the fourth month saw him back in Washington. He re- 
turned thither, filled with a strong instinct for rest. Not 
that he was broken or even temporarily exhausted, but simply 
that experience had taught him that to stand on guard in- 
cessantly with foil up and eye narrowed, will ruin, not only 
a swordsman, but any other kind of a fighter as well. The 
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fiery ideal of his first youth, of unabated advance along one 
exclusive line, had simply perished in its own vehemence. 

All this Howard realized as he sat in his room on the out- 
skirts of Washington, and mused on the distant dome of the 
Capitol, which would presently reverberate with the national 
demand to which he had given life and expression. Soon 
after his arrival he called on the Kerrs, to obtain, as he stated, 
some first hand news of Miss Ruth. However, although he 
was told that she never wrote, his visits continued. He took 
pleasure, it would seem, in letting the family know from the 
newspaper-cuttings how her campaign was progressing. He 
often discussed it with Miss Susan. At the bottom of one 
cutting they found scribbled: “ The papers say you are turned 
in to your winter quarters at last. I have to travel more 
slowly, hence my course is longer.” On another one was 
written, “ My last”; this, after Howard had been a whole 
month in Washington. When he had read it he withdrew 
his pipe from his mouth, and held the clipping in his hand 
for some time, whistling thoughtfully. Then he sought his 
hat and cane and carried this “ last message from the front” 
to the neglected family. Apparently it needed lengthy and 
private expounding to Miss Susan. 

That evening, Ruth took the overnight boat from Nor- 
folk, and, having dismissed Miss Noakes, came out on the 
upper deck for some bay air and solitude. She, too, like 
the stronger Howard, felt the craving for rest. It was more 
than a craving with her, it was a cry that went up out of every 
fibre of her. Yet it was only half-admitted, and then only 
to be clipped and adjusted so as to imply no least suspicion 
of a desertion of convictions. Her purpose still held to prove 
that what man can do woman can do, unsupported and self- 
reliant. She still hugged the delusion that she had done the 
work for its own sake, and that it was its own reward, yet her 
first action on landing in the morning showed how thin was 
the pretence. She must, of course, see Mr. Howard and let 
him know results. After all, she owed him her inspiration 
and, to a large extent, her knowledge. It would only be 
proper to acknowledge her debts. 

So once she was free of Miss Noakes and the luggage 
she hurried to the Senator's address. Her nervousness and 
expectancy were so skilfully masked that the aproned maid 
at the door said immediately, “ Please, ma’am, Mr. Howard 
gave strict orders that he would see no one on business this 
morning.” ‘Kindly give him my card, all the same,” an- 
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swered Ruth; “I think he will see me’’—and the maid left 
her in the reception-room. 

What Howard saw as she turned toward him at his en- 
trance did not surprise him. What surprised him was rather 
the accurate verifying of the picture which his reflections 
during the past months had conjured up for him. Even the 
carriage of the head which had lost its backward fling 
and was set at the level poise which is best for public speak- 
ing, even this he had foreseen. His greeting was most 
cordial. “Miss Ruth, I am delighted to see you. I 
can only say ‘congratulations!’ and fall down miserably on 
the subject. You are the heroine of the generation.”” The 
praise was warm, the tone sincere, kind, enthusiastic, but 
something was lacking. Where was the elation that she had 
anticipated in this meeting a statesman on an equal footing? 
And his greeting, far more cordial than his letter,—why was 
it like a husk or a handful of sand pressed to the lips of a 
desert-worn pilgrim? 

She was soon to know. “You have done,” he went on, 
“what I never thought woman capable of. You have shown 
a single-hearted devotion to a cause and pursued it without 
relaxation. And yet, whilst overthrowing my convictions in 
regard to your sex’s capabilities, you have somehow over- 
thrown my ideal itself. Whilst proving that woman could 
live alone, you have taught me that man cannot.” Some- 
thing in the pallor of her face startled him. Yet he did not 
stay to conjecture its cause, and full as lovers are of them- 
selves, he cried out, “ Ruth, congratulate me. I am engaged 
to your sister Susan.” 

Then before he could realize her state of mind, she was 
gone. She swept from the room like a shadow, and he, for 
he was only a man, merely grumbled. “ What a vixen this 
public-speaking craze has made of her. She’s actually an- 
noyed because I've given up my folly of living for work alone, 
after having taught it to her. You never know how women 
will take things. If I have converted her, hasn’t she con- 
verted me?” 

He did not see the face that she took out into the cruel 
garishness of the morning, a face into which a fiend was grin- 
ning,—a fiend, who once called himself Self-Respect, but now 
was named Folly, who had driven her with lash and spur 
over rough places until her girlhood had died unwept, and 
now bade her halt, only to find her woman’s heart broken. 


STEPHEN BRADD. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE POPE AND “La LIBERTE.” 

E have commented more than once on the unfairness 

of those who expect the Pope to compromise his posi- 
tion as the great Father of the Christian world, by publishing 
expressions of opinion on the general character or particular 
incidents of the war, which, if published, could not but ren- 
der nugatory any steps he may see his way to take, either dur- 
ing its course to mitigate the horrors of the conflict, or, when 
the favourable moment arrives, for the restoration of peace 
and the reconciliation of hearts. And another attempt of 
this sort, this time from the side of a French paper, has been 
engaging public attention since our last number was made 
up, and, we fear, has succeeded in capturing even some 
Catholic readers to mistaken views about the character of 
Benedict XV.’s sympathies. By the Cardinal Secretary of 
State’s subsequent correction of the misstatements in the re- 
port of this new interview, we are put in a position to 
estimate the significance of this further manifestation of the 
Pope’s standpoint, and to see that again the consistency and 
propriety of his action has been vindicated. 

M. Latapie, to whom this audience was granted, was sent 
by the Zider/é, a French paper which, if not distinctively 
Catholic, is, as its name implies, actuated by the desire to 
promote the cause of religious liberty in his sorely-afflicted 
country. This comes out in the motives which caused it to 
send M. Latapie to the Vatican, for as the latter’s prefatory 
remark testifies, he wished to call attention to the injury to 
which French interests are exposed by the want of a diplo- 
matic minister at the Papal Court. 

You are going to see, said a French priest to me, the de- 
plorable results of the manceuvres and dexterous lies by which 
German diplomacy during the last fifteen years has contrived 
to deceive, to encompass, and to dominate the Vatican. Over 
there, behind the Dome of St. Peter’s, there have been hard 
battles fought, in which France, being without an official re- 
presentative, has suffered costly defeats. 


We are entirely in agreement with M. Latapie in deplor- 
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ing the want of a French Minister at the Vatican, but what 
the words quoted imply, and the character of the inter- 
view as reported by this gentleman proves, is M. Latapie’s 
conviction, is that Benedict XV. is so dominated by pro- 
German sympathies as to be incapable of understanding the 
very real grievances that the Allies have against their ene- 
mies; and so of neglecting to exercise with impartiality his 
important office of moral guardian of the world. It is this 
underlying thought that colours this report throughout and 
leads it to misstate seriously the Pope’s meaning. There is 
no reason for questioning the good intentions of M. Latapie, 
but he committed a serious fault in not submitting his manu- 
script for revision before publishing it, thereby transgres- 
sing a formal promise he had made, and which, had he stood 
to it, might have rendered his report, after due cor- 
rection of its misapprehensions, a really useful document for 
his paper to publish. As it is, it contains, as Cardinal Gas- 
parri has pointed out, inaccuracies which have the effect of 
attributing to the Pope things that he would not and could 
not have wished to say. It could not but be most annoying 
to the Pope that he should be made to imply that Pius X. 
had regarded leniently the violation of Belgian neutrality. 
It could not but have been annoying to him that he should 
be made to say that Baron von Bissing had written to assure 
him that he would not permit of any further outrages on 
priests and nuns, when in fact he had never received 
either directly or indirectly any communication whatever 
from that personage. It could not but have been annoying 
to him to be made to state, as though it were an admitted 
fact, that the Russians had put a screen of Jews in front of 
their army to protect their advance, or that both Russians 
and Italians had, just like the Germans, arrested priests to 
hold them as hostages. And most of all it must have been 
annoying to him, considering the delicacy of the subject, to 
be made to suggest that the Italian Government had first 
made and then disregarded a promise to exempt the cor- 
respondence of the Holy See from censorship. 

And how has all this misrepresentation of the Pope’s mean- 
ing, by one whose good intentions we are quite ready to be- 
lieve in, come about? It is because the interviewer fell into 
the faults so common to interviewers, the faults which make 
them to be such a dangerous class. Cardinal Gasparri sums 
this up well in the following words: 
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Not to speak of the numerous and grave assertions which M. 
Latapie has invented entirely, that has happened to him which 
constantly happens to journalists when they report conversations. 
Some phrase makes an impression on them and they reproduce it 
without reflecting that detached altogether from the context of 
the conversation it does not faithfully reflect the thought, or even, 
which is worse, may actually falsify it completely. This is par- 
ticularly likely to happen when, as is the case with M. Latapie, 
the journalist has to speak of matters which he does not under- 
stand. 


Thus the Pope saw clearly that, if he were to accede to 
the wish of the belligerents on one side, and even think of 
addressing a protest to the rulers on the opposite side, he 
would be met by counter-statements and recriminations, which 
at the very least would involve him, at a time when he is quite 
incapable of instituting an independent inquiry, in an 
interminable correspondence from which no good could be 
expected, but which would seriously impair the moral 
authority with which he hopes eventually to intervene be- 
tween the contending sides. To illustrate this difficulty in 
doing what he was asked to do, he indicated to his inter- 
viewer some of the allegations which were being made 
by the authority of the central empires. But M. Latapie 
was evidently incapable of taking in this diplomatic situa- 
tion, and accordingly reported what the Pope mentioned as 
the allegations of the other side as though they were state- 
ments in the truth of which the Pope firmly believed. Then 
again, as to the position into which the Holy See is reduced 
by the entrance of Italy among the belligerents, the Pope’s 
words are clear and show that, while acknowledging the steps 
taken by the Government of Italy to mitigate the Pope’s 
difficulties in time of war, he was chiefly intent on explaining 
how these difficulties of his situation as a sovereign without 
territory of his own lay deeper, and how this was exemplified 
in the present crisis. But again M.Latapie was incapable 
of grasping the point, and took the Pope’s exemplifications 
as charges made by him against the present action of the 
Italian Government. 

It is some consolation that this episode, annoying as it 
has been in itself, has had the effect of eliciting from the Holy 
Father and his Secretary of State one or two statements which 
may enable at least his Catholic children to enter more fully 
into his mind, and to trust him. 
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One instance of this is afforded by the following words, 
coming indeed directly from the Cardinal Secretary, but ob- 
viously as a manifestation of the mind of the Pope: 


The Italian Government has exempted from censure all corre- 
spondence with the Pope, with the Secretariate of State, and cer- 
tain other pontifical departments; nor does the Holy See lay 
any stress on the fact that some letters, but not very many, arrived 
opened, in spite of the orders of the Government and without 
its fault. Still one cannot deduce from this that the situation of 
the Holy See is normal, and that the Pope ought to accept it 
definitively. The Holy See, however, does not wish to create 
embarrassments for the Italian Government in regard to neutral- 
ity, and places its confidence in God, in its hopes for the attain- 
ment of an arrangement suitable to its situation; and not to 
foreign armies but to the triumph of sentiments of justice which 
it desires to see diffused ever more and more among the Italian 
people, in conformity to its true interests. 


It is only what all the Popes, since 1870, would have said, 
indeed did say at different times, but it should clear away 
many misapprehensions to have it said again thus distinctly 
and delicately. 

Another instance is afforded by the concluding words of 
Benedict XV., uttered whilst dismissing his visitor: 


Be sure you say that the Holy See is a Father and that he loves 
equally all his children. 


They should surely serve to relieve the minds of those 
Catholics here or among our Allies, who have been misled by 
reasons of no weight whatever that their Chief Pastor is pre- 
possessed against them. 

Moreover, in a subsequent audience granted to M. Ter- 
naud Laudet, the director of the Revue Hebdomadaire, and 
a former member of the French Embassy to the Vatican, the 
Pope enlarged on this theme: 


The journalist began by speaking to his Holiness of the emo- 
tion which the interview in Za Ziberié had caused in France. 

The Pope declared that neutrality did not mean indifference. 
He loved Catholic France, but he also esteemed France herself. 

His Holiness went on to recall how he had worked to get 
prisoners interned in France to their great benefit, and how at 
the beginning of the bombardment of the cathedral of Rheims 
he charged the Cardinal-Archbishop of Cologne to convey his 
protest to the German Emperor. If this promise had not been 
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kept he could do no more. France took offence at his prayer 
for peace, when it had no other significance than that of an appeal 
to the Lord to bring tranquillity to the distracted world. 

“ These things I have done,” his Holiness added, “as well 
as other beneficial acts which France is ignorant of.”’ 

“You ask me,” continued his Holiness, “if I condemn the 
atrocities on principle. On principle? That is not enough. I 
condemn them concretely. Everyone knows Germany has com- 
mitted some. But I cannot reprobate specifically, as some wish, 
because I have not the desired evidence. I certainly condemn 
strongly the martyrdom of the poor Belgian priests and so many 
other horrors on which light has been cast.” 


We take this quotation from the Catholic Times for July 
gth. We do not understand whether it comes from the Revue 
Hebdomadaire or the Figaro. But doubtless it is substanti- 


ally correct. 
S. F. S. 





Is WAR WAR? 


cc RIEG IST KRIEG” is a phrase commonly put into | 

the mouths of our foes as an excuse for all manner of 
cruelties and barbarities. Unfortunately, it is used frequently 
enough in English as well, and that with a sort of belief in 
its apologetic validity. A notable example of this occurs in 
a recent book which otherwise contains much sound and help- 
ful discussion of the moral situation produced by the war— 
Miss Petre’s Reflections of a, Non-Combatant.1_ From the 
very start the authoress curiously maintains that morality has 
nothing to say to war as war; in other words, that there 7s such 
a thing as “war as such,” that there are certain human re- 
lations, those of active armed hostility, which are exempt 
from the scope of the moral law. “ Bernhardism may be 
quite right politically,” she writes (p. vi.), “ but quite wrong 
judged by the general human standpoint.” Again, “ Ex- 
pediency is the last word in purely national politics and war ”’ 
(ibid). And finally, more plainly still,—‘‘ When we go to 
war we enter on a condition of things in which ordinary laws 
of morality are suspended; in which Christianity, as such, 
has no true part”’ (p. viii.). This seems to us, frankly, very 
wrong and pernicious doctrine, but happily it is as easily 
refuted as it is unsound. It is true enough that we can con- 


* Longmans, 2s. 6d. net. 
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template State relations in the abstract and apart from their 
moral bearing; moreover, we know historically that many 
States have dispensed and do dispense with morality in their 
foreign relations, but surely we must hold as Christians that 
man collectively is as much responsible to his Maker as man 
individually, and that, therefore, hostile relations, 7/ Permis- 
sible at all, must be as much subject to morality as those of 
peace. 

For man, though he may do brutal things, is not a brute 
and cannot rightly divest himself of his humanity in any 
of his dealings. The most uncivilized savage must guide 
himself by his conscience as much as the Christian saint, and 
not engage in any course of action which his conscience, such 
as it is, does not approve. Reason and justice, however dimly 
apprehended, must regulate even barbarous warfare, and 
operate to check lapses into pure brutality. There is a stand- 
ard set by human nature itself, although de /ac/o it has often 
been ignored by the uncivilized, just as civilized warriors have 
ignored the standard of civilization. Not expediency, there- 
fore, but justice must be “ the last word”’ in the State’s deal- 
ings with its fellow-States. 

In practice, then, we cannot separate the act of war from the 
nature and moral status of the agent. War between civilized 
communities should be civilized, war between Christian com- 
munities should be Christian ; even barbarism itself is not with- 
out its moral code. And, although warfare necessarily employs 
the methods of barbarism because the methods of civiliza- 
tion are in the circumstances inadequate, although, in other 
words, violence has to be used to bring about what reason and 
conscience have failed to bring about, viz., observance of 
law, war is not, as Miss Petre asserts it is (p. vii.), essenti- 
ally barbaric: it is an instrument which civilization itself must 
use, which indeed Christianity itself has used (as in the First 
Crusade), to bring back under control the insurgent brute in 
man. It can, therefore, be used for civilized and Christian 
ends and it should be used, as it can, in a civilized and Chris- 
tian manner. Statesmen and generals, diplomats and soldiers, 
are not merely responsible to their country for their official 
actions but, even more strictly and immediately, to God as well. 
Under no aspect is Machiavellianism or Bernhardism tenable 
as a principle. When Major-General von Disfurth writes in 
the Hamburger Nachrichten, 


Frankly we are, and must be, barbarians, if by this word we 
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understand those who wage war relentlessly to the uttermost de- 
gree. . . . We owe no explanations to anyone... . Every 
act of whatever nature committed by our troops for the purpose 
of discouraging, defeating, and destroying our enemies is a brave 
act, a good deed, and is fully justified. . . . Our troops must 
achieve victory. What else matters? (Miss Petre, pp. 29—30). 


he is not, as Miss Petre implies, merely expressing the views 
of a strong German nationalist, having from his own narrow 
standpoint “ truth and logic on his side,” but he is expressing 
views, which always and in all circumstances are false and 
immoral, not to say diabolical and atheistic. It is not because 
he ignores in his attitude the larger rights of humanity, but 
because he repudiates the rights of God Himself that this 
Prussian fire-eater is to be reprobated. 

If war were, as some heretics imagine, wholly immoral, if 
it even were, as Miss Petre asserts, essentially and irredeem- 
ably brutal, it would, of course, be easier for the true Pacifist 
to denounce it. But he must not yield to that impulse. So 
long as it is a method which can, as it often must, be used 
in defence of right, it may be honourable, holy and Christian, 
and conducted in accordance with its character. Our foes 
are blamed in the present conflict, not because they are fight- 
ing, but because they are not fighting as Christians or even 
as morally responsible beings. In so far as they have been 
treacherous, cruel and unjust, they have degraded the char- 
acter, not merely of Christian, but even of human warfare. 
Miss Petre has no more right to call primitive warfare (p. 49) 
“genuine” than she would have to call primitive man, who 
waged it, the real article. War, like man himself, has been 
affected by civilization and by Christian influences, and it is 
capable, please God, of still further refining until it is limited 
in scope to the policing of the world and as little barbarous in 
method as is the punishment of modern criminals. 

This root-error as to the nature of human warfare vitiates 
much of the reasoning in Miss Petre’s book and even leads 
her to speak of the “inevitable inconsistency” (p. 101) of 
Christian prayer for the success of national arms. There is 
no inconsistency whatever in prayers for victory, provided 
we assure ourselves that our cause is just. We are, then, 
praying for a good thing, though, of course, its goodness is 
not absolute and it is our human ignorance of God's de- 
signs that keeps our prayers from themselves being uncon- 
ditional.+ 


*» See Tue Month, Feb. 1915, p. 203. 
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Despite a certain unnecessary bowing-down to German 
philosophy and criticism—influences which have done so much 
to obscure truth and spread scepticism,—and apart from the 
flaws already pointed out, Miss Petre’s Reflections are well 
worth pondering over, if only because they call attention to 
a good deal of unconscious Prussianism amongst our own 
thinkers, and uphold uncompromisingly the Christian ideal 
of the “ transformation of the social and political and inter- 
national conditions that render war inevitable,” at our present 


stage of civilization. 
J. K. 


A FABLE OF THE MARRIAGE RITE 


T is curious how the influence of religious prejudice, even 
[i small doses, has power to give shape to legendary be- 
liefs which are handed on from writer to writer without a 
shadow of real foundation. A notorious example of this is 
to be met with in the so-called Jus prime noctis or Droit du 
Seigneur. It is now hardly disputed that this supposed in- 
stitution had no better origin than the wrongheadedness of 
certain historians, possessed of an incurable mania for seeing 
every fact in the light which is most unfavourable to medizval 
ecclesiasticism. The latest edition of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica may safely be appealed to as an impartial authority 
on such a point. After defining the jus prime noctis as “a 
custom alleged to have existed in medieval Europe, giving 
the overlord a right to the virginity of his vassals’ daughters 
on their wedding-night,” the writer states that there is no 
trustworthy evidence for the existence of the custom in any 
legalized form. 


That some such abuse of power may have been occasionally 
exercised by brutal nobles in the lawless days of the early middle 
ages is only too likely, but the jus, it seems, is a myth, invented 
no earlier than the 16th or 17th century.’ 


The special attraction which this fable possessed for the 
anti-clericals lay in the fact that wherever the rights of the 
secular overlord passed into the hands of a monastery or other 
ecclesiastical institution, it was pretended that the abbot or 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th Edition, Vol. XV., p. 593. Cf. Grupp, Kul- 
turgeschichte, I1., p. 313. 
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his brethren continued to exercise the privilege just as the 
secular lord had done before them. The whole question was 
really settled as far back as 1851 in the masterly statement 
of the late M. Léopold Delisle, afterwards head of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale of Paris, in his Ziude sur la Condition de 
la Classe Agricole en Normandie au ‘Moyen Age. There has 
been endless controversy upon the subject since, but we have 
no intention of reopening the discussion here. Our only pur- 
pose for the moment is to draw attention to another more 
recent illustration of the same anti-clerical tendency, though 
happily this time inspired by no conscious animus and in a 
much less serious form. When consulting the other day the 
first volume of a substantial work, 4 History of Matrimonial 
Institutions, by Professor George Howard, of Chicago Uni- 
versity, we stumbled upon the following footnote: 


The kiss at betrothal appears to have been borrowed by the 
Christians from an older pagan custom and it was first given legal 
importance by Constantine. If the kiss was given he provided 
that in the case that one of the parties died before the nuptials, 
the other party was entitled to inherit half the espousal donations. 
[Then follows a long array of references, after which the writer 
continues}: In England the priest joined in the ceremony of 
kissing at the nuptials. In the Articles of Visitation in the dio- 
cese of London in 1554 is the following: “ Item whether there 
be any that refuseth to kysse the prieste at the solempnization 
of matrimony or to use any such lyke ceremonies heretofore used 
and observed in the Churche.”! 


In another footnote Professor Howard recurs to the matter, 
observing in this case: 


In England and elsewhere the kiss was a characteristic of 
public espousals and when these were recognized by the Church 
the kiss was sanctified by the priest.* 


Beyond all question the majority of Professor Howard's 
readers will draw the inference that in medizval England 
the priest sanctified the nuptial embrace of bride and bride- 
groom by kissing the bride himself. Indeed it would seem 
that this was the learned Professor’s own meaning and be- 
lief. Giving, as is his wont, copious references, he makes it 
clear that he has derived his information on the point from 
J. Burn, 7he History of Parish Registers in England, a work 
originally published in quite the early years of the nineteenth 


* Howard, A History of Matrimonial Institutions, Vol. 1., p. 279 (1904). 
2 Jbid. p. 295, note 3. 
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century before liturgical studies of any kind had come into 
fashion. Burn at any rate says: 


Another part of the ceremony of Espousals was a kiss. Thus 
in Twelfth Night— 

A contract of eternal bond of love 
Attested by the holy close of lips. 

In this part of the ceremony the priest very probably joined ; 
it is quite certain that he did so in the solemnization of matri- 
mony. 
and then Burn quotes the Visitation Articles of the Bishop of 
London (Bonner) in 1554, as already given. 

We need not concern ourselves with the long list of more 
modern works which, as we gather from Howard, have per- 
petuated this curious misconception. Of course the sole foun- 
dation for the whole fable lies in the fact that in the nuptial 
Mass the bridegroom, not only in England but almost every- 
where throughout the world, went up to the altar after the 
Agnus Dei, received from the priest the kiss of peace, just 
as the deacon now receives it in any modern High Mass, 
and then, returning to his place, communicated the kiss to 
the bride. But this happened only in the nuptial Mass, and 
there is not a particle of evidence to show that the priest, 
whether directly or indirectly, took part in any kissing which 
may have gone on in the purely secular ceremony of be- 
trothal. The curious thing is that the particular clause in 
the Visitation Articles, as originally quoted by Burn, cannot 
now be identified. Both Strype and Wilkins profess to give 
complete copies of the Visitation Articles issued by Bonner 
in 1554, and there is certainly nothing there about “ refus- 
ing to kysse the prieste in the solempnyzation of matrimony.” 
But supposing, as we probably may do, that the quotation is 
derived from some other similar document, quite authentic in 
itself, belonging to the same period, it clearly proves no more 
than the fact that there were bridegrooms at that date who 
refused to go up to the altar to receive the kiss of peace 
from the celebrant of the nuptial Mass, a fact which, con- 
sidering the fanatical Protestantism then rampant in London, 


is not in the least surprising. 
H. T. 


* J. Burn, The History of Parish Registers, new edition, 1862, p. 143. 
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II TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The difficulty of making’ an insular people 
Lessons of realize that their destinies are at stake on the 
the Welsh . 
Coal-Strike. French and Belgian battle-fields was clearly 
illustrated by the week’s strike in the South 
Wales coal-fields at the very start of our endeavour to make up 
leeway in the matter of ammunition by a mobilization of indus- 
tries. No doubt, the miners will do their best to recover the 
shortage of a million tons which their inaction produced, but it 
is not surprising that our Allies and neutral nations should fail 
to understand the possibility of a strike at such a crisis. It 
cannot be understood even by ourselves without a reference to 
past industrial history, which will reveal some further lessons to 
be learnt from the occurrence. The chief is that the prosperity, 
and sometimes even the existence, of the State depends upon the 
hard and willing labour of the working-classes; and that, there- 
fore, these servants of the State deserve State recognition and 
protection. And the second is that in the past labour, left un- 
protected, has been mercilessly exploited by the masters. The 
curses of our industrial anarchy, our free competition, our sweated 
labour, the soulless commercialism which has ousted the Gospel 
amongst us, are coming home to roost. Here are some remarks 
from the Zimes Special Correspondent (July 20th) at Pontypridd 
which reveal the secret of the matter: 


The belief that the colliery companies are making fabu- 
lous fortunes out of the high price of coal is universal 
among the strikers. . . . What really sticks in their 
throat is the idea that they are being exploited by the coal- 
owners. They are convinced that their demands are just 
and reasonable, and that the owners are callous and grasp- 
ing monsters. . . . Nothing could be more appalling than 
the bitterness towards the masters. /¢ is not the growth of 
weeks or months, but of years. The owners, they say, have 
resisted every attempt to secure better or safer conditions 
for the men, and now they are taking advantage of the 
national emergency to resist demands which, had there been 
no war, would have been secured by a long and bitter 
struggle. 


What an idea does this picture convey of the past industrial 
conditions of coal-mining! This resentment, this sense of in- 
justice, this fierce antagonism, has not arisen without cause. The 
masters have denied, in this as in every other branch of industry 
under the sway of the Manchester doctrines, the human rights 
of their men. Their first care has been to enhance their own 
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profits, and the miners have been regarded only as intelligent 
tools, “ hands,”’ not “souls.” Labour is now feeling its power 
more and more, and is determined to secure its own: whether it 
will aim at more than its own, and thus destroy industry, depends 
on whether the relations between the worker and capitalist can 
be reorganized on a Christian basis. No post-bellum problem 
is more urgent than this. 


At the moment when it is being made more 

Papal difficult for the Pope to obtain materials for 
Neutrality. an impartial judgment on the conduct of the 
war the demand that he should violate his 

neutrality in favour of the Allies still continues. Much of it 
is mere journalism, ignorant and ill-informed. Much is the usual 
Protestant polemic, inconsistent as ever, and equally ready to 
blame the Pope for speaking as for being silent. All of it 
ignores the essential facts of the case which make a juridical 
decision impossible because of the impossibility of a previous 
juridical investigation. In his address at Brook Green on May 
30th the Cardinal Archbishop defended with his usual force and 
lucidity the prudent reserve of the Holy See in this matter. 
Especially noteworthy is his pointing out the fallacy of supposing 
that the Pope has not remonstrated against German barbarities 
because he has not done so publicly, and his reference to the 
alleged anti-Catholic persecution by the Russian Governor, Count 
Bobrinski, in Galicia, an accusation on the truth or falsehood of 
which the Cardinal does not pronounce, but which, as we our- 
selves have pointed out,! may well serve in the opinion of the 
Holy See to indicate the necessity of caution if rash judgment 
is to be avoided. The writer of an anti-Papal pamphlet on the 
subject had the audacity to declare in a letter to the press, a day. 
or so after the Cardinal's address, that thousands of English and 
American Catholics did not approve of it! In other words, the 
writer, having had the bottom knocked out of his foolish con- 
tention and his pamphlet discredited, makes this impudent and 
futile effort to rehabilitate it. If any Catholics cannot see the 
justice and force of the Cardinal's remarks, they must have al- 
lowed the mists of national prejudice to obscure their judgment. 


i Elsewhere in our columns the true significance 

— of the Ziberté incident is pointed out. As an 

the Pepe. instance of the readiness which the non-Catho- 

lic public show in seizing the rare opportunity 

of lecturing the Pope on a point of morals we may note that 

the very day after the report of the “ interview,” before any, 

proof of its accuracy could have been obtained, Sir H. H. 

* See Tue Montu, Jan., p. 80; Feb., p. 200; March, p. 308. Also The 
Universe, Feb. 19th. 
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Johnston wrote to the Zimes to discuss “ the Pope’s argument,” 
to regret that German atrocities should “ pass unreproved by 
the Head of a great Church,” and to express surprise that “ any 
sane, just, impartial human being could feel anything but the 
profoundest pity for Belgium,” etc., etc. Surely the first duty 
of this impulsive critic was to ascertain whether a translated 
summary of a long conversation was really authentic. But his 
words were mild compared with those which the same mislead- 
ing account inspired in various Protestant dignitaries, who, by 
example as well as speech, hastened to show His Holiness with 
what care moral judgments should be formed! Dean Henson, 
on June 30th, declared that “the Pope had failed to seize his 
opportunity, and had brought his great office into universal con- 
tempt,”’ whilst Canon Alexander proclaimed at St. Paul’s on June 
27th “ that the present Pope had shown himself no more in touch 
with the moral sentiment of Europe than his predecessors with 
its intelligence,” thus cleverly managing to slander the dead as 
well as the living. The very unanimity of these malignant anti- 
Papalists is a strong @ priori argument of the correctness of the 
Papal attitude. 


However, these diatribes are part of the game. 

A Catholic What are Protestants for if they don’t protest? 
Critic. The blasphemies of the infidel Press of France 

are also to be taken for granted, although M. 

Clemenceau, in his Z’Homme enchainé, seems to have surpassed 
himself in scurrility. Far less to be excused, because presumably 
better equipped with knowledge, are those Catholics, real or 
nominal, who join in the anti-Papal chorus. A notable example 
is Dr. Dillon, whose extensive acquaintance with continental poli- 
tics has seemingly imbued him with the anti-clerical virus so 
prevalent abroad. Many years ago, this journalist wrote in the 
Contemporary Review a series of scandalous anonymous attacks 
on the policy of Leo XIII. called “ Voces Catholicz,” the author- 
ship of which, since they are set down to his credit in the Catholic 
Who's Who, he has now avowed. Years apparently have not 
taught him anything of the reverence which believers owe to the 
Vicar of Christ: on the contrary his comments on the Papal 
policy, or what he calls the Papal policy, in the July numbers of 
the Contemporary and Fortnightly Reviews are a tissue of insult- 
ing attacks on the Pope’s moral integrity. In the Contemporary, 
indeed, he attempts to distinguish between the Pope and the 
““ Vatican ’’—‘‘ the neutral Vatican, which had found no words 
of protest against the invasion of Belgium, the shooting of 
priests,”’ etc., the usual list of horrors,—but these last words show 
that he does not think the distinction a real one, for it is the 
Pope, not the Vatican, that is asked to protest. However, in the 
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Fortnightly he gives up this pretence, and we have the Holy 
Father impudently described as “ neutral in public morality.” 
We seem to see the reason of this bitterness in the following per- 
sonal touch. “I offered him [the Pope] some important infor- 
mation on the subject which seemed adequate to change 
his views or modify his action, but he turned the conversation to 
other topics.”” So, because the Pope, weary of journalistic ef- 
forts, refused to be drawn, Dr. Dillon turns to the Fortnightly 
Review to vent his chagrin. 

The hidden assumption in all this rancorous anti-Papalism is 
that Catholic ecclesiastics have no right to any political views. 
Why should not certain members of the Curia be pro-German, if 
they honestly think Germany's cause just? And thinking so, why 
should they not labour to bring others to their views? The im- 
plication that the cause of the Allies, taking the three Powers, 
England, France, and Russia, apart, must of necessity appear holy 
and just to the “ Vatican,” is amusingly insular. What reason can 
the “ Vatican ”’ find in the past relations of these three Powers 
with the Holy See to assume that their motives and conduct must 
be upright? Dr. Dillon should try to keep past history as well 
as contemporary events in his head. 


: We could hardly expect Mr. Richard Bagot to 
Bigotry keep silence in the circumstances, and, sure 

and the , F 
“Morning Post.” enough, he has sent a réchauffé of his Fort- 
nighily article to the congenial columns of 
the Morning Post (July 2nd) in the form of a long letter entitled 
“The Vatican and the War.’ We gave sound reasons in a 
former issue? for distrusting Mr. Bagot’s polemics, and of course 
they still hold good. He is blinded to such an extent by his 
anti-Papal bigotry that his accusations become self-contradictory. 
“ The Pope,” he writes, “ preferred to listen to German denials or 
vindications rather than to the incontrovertible evidence fur- 
nished to him on repeated occasions during those months by wit- 
nesses who had undoubtedly as good a right to be heard as the 
German agents in Rome.” Exactly ; as good a right, but no better. 
The Pope was provided with just as seemingly incontrovertible 
evidence on the German side, and could not, even if it were his 
business, decide judicially between the various complainants with- 
out a thorough investigation of the facts. It is not, as we implied, 
the Pope’s business to decide questions of fact but questions of 
law. He can declare infallibly whether such or such an act is 
in harmony or not with the moral law: no such Divine assistance 
is guaranteed to enable him to determine non-dogmatic fact. 
But these plain distinctions are no concern of Mr. Bagot’s, who 
merely wishes to confirm his proposition that the “ Vatican ” al- 


* Tue Montn, June, p. 650. 
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ways has been, is, and apparently always must be hostile to the 
British Empire. What else he hopes to effect is not very clear; 
what és clear is that the present good relations of the British 
Government with the Pope are gall and wormwood to him, as 
falsifying all his predictions and desires. Happily, he and such 
as he are now powerless to disturb them. 

Publishing Mr. Bagot’s bitter and bigoted letter is not the only 
connection with bigotry that we have noticed lately in the Jlorn- 
ing Post. This estimable journal, which is nothing if not pure 
Tory, has lately given space to two articles! by a “ Spanish 
Liberal” on the “ Sympathies of Spain.” Whenever there is 
question of maligning the Church, we see this familiar phe- 
nomenon: conservatives and radicals or even revolutionaries be- 
come as brothers. This particular slanderer is of the familiar, 
anti-clerical, Continental type: every Catholic is labelled a 
Jesuit, and if he exercises his right to have political preferences, 
and is not in sympathy with the Allies, then he is a German 
Jesuit. A sample of what the Morning Post is content to print 
without investigation or proof is the following : 


It is even said that a plot to make an attempt upon his 
[thé Pope's] life has been discovered, and that the Austrian 
Jesuits at the Vatican threatened to create a new Austrian 
Church independent of Rome unless the Pope undertook 
to support the cause of Austria as against Italy. 


May we suggest that the Moruing Post need not go to the ex- 
pense of employing “ Spanish Liberals,” as it can get reams of 
this stuff for the asking from the Protestant Alliance? And may 
we further suggest for the benefit of fair-minded non-Catholics 
that the whole rationale of Papal Neutrality may be found clearly 
and exhaustively stated by the Bishop of Northampton in the 
current Dublin Review? ? 


If Spain is pro-German, or rather pro-Austrian, 
rather than pro-French or British,—an asser- 
tion which is not yet established in spite of 
the gossip of a “ Spanish Liberal ’’-—we may 
easily find some possible reasons for that attitude. First of all, 
it is surely natural for one Catholic nation to sympathize with 
another in difficulties : now Austria is Catholic in a sense in which 
France is not. Secondly, the Teutonic Powers have taken care 
to present their case before neutrals everywhere with all possible 
force. And that case can be put very plausibly indeed, and in 
such a way as to fit in with political prepossessions. Unless we 
brand all the learned and religious men amongst the Central 


The Formation 
of 
Neutral Opinion. 


* July roth and 13th. 
? His paper is soon, we believe, to be published as a C.T.S. pamphlet. 
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Powers as conscious liars and hypocrites, we must own that the 
justice of the German case is a matter of conviction to multitudes 
of educated people. We may be able to point out its weakness, 
but how can we expect foreigners to do so, unless they are assisted 
by statements and proofs from our own side? And even then the 
accurate weighing of evidence is apt to be hindered by prejudice. 
All the “Spanish Liberal’s” denunciation of intrigues and 
schemes and plottings is the merest clap-trap. Every State has 
its agents, and the nationals of every State in foreign countries 
naturally use their influence in support of their State’s point of 
view. And if the Spanish Press lends itself to one side or the 
other, is the British Press so very incorrupt and incorruptible that 
it can cry shame! 


However, regarding the German Catholic at- 
The Weakness titude towards the war, it is worth while 
of the . 

German Case. ‘emarking that an out-and-out defence of the 
German army must necessarily set aside as 

false the plain and detailed testimony of French and Belgian 
prelates as to atrocities of which they have first-hand evi- 
dence. It is not too much to say that the whole Catholic world 
expects something more definite in rebuttal of the charges brought 
against German soldiers in the Reports of the various Commis- 
sions of the Allies, and particularly in the weighty work edited 
by Mgr. Baudrillart, of Paris, and called Za Guerre Allemande 
et le Catholicisme,: than the telegram of indignation sent by the 
Cardinals of Munich and Cologne to the Emperor, and the a 
priori disclaimers published by a number of prominent German 
Catholics. The chapter in the above-named book headed Za 
Guerre aux Eglises et aux Prétres is much too well authenticated 
to be disposed of in this off-hand manner. Happily, owing to 
the investigations of the German Catholic Information Bureau 
called “ Pax "’—an agency never more worthily employed—the 
Belgian clergy have been completely cleared of the accusations 
brought against them by the invading Germans, which accusa- 
tions served as excuse for their barbarities. And now a Danish 
journal reports (July 4th) that as a result of an independent en- 
quiry by Austrian ecclesiastics in Belgium it has been established 
“that fifty priests were killed, that over 200 were seriously ill- 
treated by the Germans, and that in every case the punishment 
was infamous.” Whether German Catholics will be allowed to 
learn these results we do not know, but only complete ignorance 
of the truth could save the attitude of such papers as the Xd/nische 
Volkszeitung towards German practices in war from being scan- 
dalous in the extreme. This paper, on May 18th, described the 
terrible Zusi/ania outrage as “ a success for our submarines which 


* Reviewed in this issue, p. 212. 
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must be placed beside the greatest achievements in this naval 
war,” and it contemplates that atrocious and cold-blooded mul- 
tiple murder “ with joyful pride.” A German reply to the French 
La Guerre Allemande is presently to be published, and will be 
scanned with interest as indicating the data on which such ob- 
jectively detestable views are formed. 


We do not say, that Germans in general or 


ee Catholic Germans in particular have less re- 
Prepossessions, gard for morality than other people. It is, 


we hope, obvious that no genuine Christian 
can condone or advocate injustice, or hold that a good end 
may be served by evil means. If, as is also plain, the Catholic 
deputy, Herr Erzberger, sinned against elementary morality in 
recommending in Der Zag, amongst other atrocities, the des- 
truction of a British town or village for every one of the 400 
German merchant ships our Navy had seized,' his maniacal ut- 
terances do not compromise his brethren. It is simply on ques- 
tions of fact that we and the German Catholics differ, and the 
matter resolves itself into this—how can educated men believe, 
as they seem to do, that black is white. Well, the censorship 
accounts for much ignorance of fact, and the official news-bureaux 
for much knowledge of falsehood, but the root of the difficulty. 
seems to be an intense national pre-conviction of Germany's 
honesty of purpose and of the malice of her enemies. The Ger- 
man protest against Za Guerre Allemande speaks of that country 
as of one “ who has only drawn the sword when compelled to do 
so for the defence of his existence in the midst of a world of 
enemies and without any design of unjust oppression of other 
peoples.”” Against a conviction of that sort facts seem to make 
no headway, and the reason appears to be that the grounds on 
which it is based are an essential part of the educational tradi- 
tion of the nation. Since 1889, when the new Emperor took the 
matter in hand, the secondary schools of the Empire have been 
devoted to the formal inculcation of the Germanic ideal. In 
the words of Dr. Sadler (1900)—* In Germany the system of 
Secondary Education is as much a zafional institution as the 
Army itself. It is regulated by the State as a necessary line of 
intellectual, and indirectly, of commercial and industrial de- 
jence.”? The result of the fostering of this intense national 
spirit, this over-stimulation of the patriotic instinct, is described 
by another educationist who made a tour of inspection of German 
schools in 1911. As reported by Sir H. Reichel in the 7imes 
for July 19th, this official found that “ throughout the whole sys- 


tv. The Tablet, Feb. 20th, July toth, 1915. 
? Quoted from Professor Corcoran’s “* National Purpose in German Education " 


in Studies, Dec. 1914,—a most illuminating article in the present connection. 
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tem of education in Germany there was definite inculcation of 
hate towards this country. In a university where he stayed for 
some time there was an active propaganda of hatred carried on 
towards Great Britain as an effete, decadent Empire, which had 
arisen on force and fraud, and which it was the right and duty 
of Germany to overthrow. There was one exception to the 
general view, a professor who had been in England for many, 
years and entertained friendly views towards this country, and 
he was ostracized from university life.” 

It would not be just to rely too much, in these days of excited 
feeling, upon the impression of a single observer, but the extraor- 
dinary ebullition of German hatred towards this country, which 
marked the early stages of the war, seemed to spring from a soil 
long and carefully cultivated. Jt is this mentality in our opponents 
which has to be corrected before their natural sense of rectitude 
can have fair play. In the meantime we may note that official 
Germany still continues to circulate, in a White Book on affairs 
in Belgium, the falsehood that the Belgian clergy incited their 
people to revenge and resistance, a charge again and again dis- 
proved, and even formally retracted as long ago as January 22nd, 
by the Germans themselves.! 


Dean Inge, the pessimist of St. Paul's, has 


fo found a rival in a brother Dean, the Dean of 
Dean” Durham, who has been prophesying in New- 


castle in regard to after-war conditions.? Hap- 
pily a knowledge of Dean Henson's mentality is a sufficient anti- 
dote to the gloom of his predictions. He is of opinion that 
“ organized Christianity "’ had “ failed” in the present crisis, 
forgetting that the protest of Christianity against unjust war and 
every violation of God's commandments remains as forcible as 
ever, and if that protest has not checked hostilities in the present 
case, he has to thank those ancestors of his, the Reformers, who 
disorganized Christianity and whose teaching has ever since pre- 
vented it from influencing international relations. Organized 
Christianity has not failed, for, as far as civil Governments are 
concerned, there is no such thing. 

The Dean further apprehends that “a religious revival ” will 
follow the war, but that it “ will probably take the form of a con- 
siderable return to long-discarded superstitions.”” In this vati- 
cination we readily detect the mind of the anti-Sacramentarian. 
As a matter of fact religion has long ago revived where the battle 
is actually raging, and it is precisely its institutional forms and 
symbols—Sacraments, Masses, rosaries, medals—that have been 
found to be sure aids to right living and heroic dying. The 


* The Tablet, July 17th, p. 73. 
2 The Times, June 21, 1915. 
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French indifferentist and anti-clerical Zas returned, in the Dean's 
phrase, to “ long-discarded superstitions,” and realizes that they 
are palpable realities. 

The social distress which Dr. Henson goes on to foresee as 
the result of the economic dislocation of the war is likely enough 
to occur, but it will not bring civilization “ to the extreme peril 
and misery of revolution,”’ unless there is an attempt to return to 
the old unjust economic conditions, now through State-action in 
a state of suspension. We think better of the nation, and antici- 
pate nothing worse than a period of plain living and a growth 
of the spirit of productive work to restore the material goods so 
lavishly squandered in the war. If lack of wealth were the only 
thing we had to lament we should not deserve much pity. 

Then the Dean surmises “a great loosening of the bands 
of society owing to the vast destruction of male life. If we 
look merely to the free-thinking theorists of the ‘* emancipated " 
Magazines, we may allow him some warrant for his conjecture, 
but happily those theorists have a way of running ahead of their 
facts. The actual deaths caused by war, enormous in number 
though they are, form but a small fraction of the male population 
of each country. Supposing 100,000 of our men to be lost 
in the war through death and disease, even that huge total repre- 
sents a loss of but .4 % of the maie population of these islands. 
Would-be polygamists must wait awhile. 

Finally our prophet thinks that after the war a field will be 
opened “ for many political theories of a most destructive char- 
acter’ which only fanatics have hitherto upheld. It may be 
that the Dean is here aiming obliquely at pacifists. If so, it is 
likely enough that a wider audience will be found for those who 
ingeminate peace and reduction of armaments: we sincerely hope 
so. But if he has Socialism in view he seems to have read the 
signs of the times singularly amiss. The inoculation of the body 
politic with the serum of State-intervention has rendered it im- 
mune against Socialism for many a long day. 

The records of history, on which our seer relies, must not be 
given the character of rigid laws. Man has intelligence and 
free-will and can shape his own destiny to some extent, but if he 
shows himself incapable of realizing the causes of this frightful 
war, and of desiring to remove them, then he deserves to have 
Dean Henson as his prophet. 


The papers and individuals who have been so 
Russia and exigent in demanding a formal condemnation 
by the Pope of German methods of warfare 
have been strangely silent concerning the 
alleged “ Russian atrocities” in Galicia. Yet zeal for humanity 
should not be so circumscribed, and common fairness should have 


Galicia. 
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desired the Pope to condemn the one no less than the other. That 
some representation was made is clear from a vindication sent to 
the Holy See by the Russian legation. We have no certain means, 
so silent or so censored is the Press, of verifying the original 
charges, which greatly exceed in gravity those rebutted in the 
Russian note. However, it is something gained that that vast 
and self-sufficient autocracy should show itself sensitive to pub- 
lic opinion. It has a long distance to go before it reaches 
modern ideals of political and religious freedom, but war-time 
is a great stimulus, and close association with the Western 
democracies cannot fail to accelerate its progress. 


It is gratifying to learn from statistics quoted 
Ireland by Mr. Birrell in the House of Commons that 
and : ‘ : : 

the War. the tide of emigration from Catholic Ireland 

is still strongly on the ebb. In the first half of 

1914 nearly 13,000 emigrants left Ireland, and during the corre- 

sponding period of 1915 the number of emigrants was only 4,000 

odd, less than a third of the previous total. During the three 

months, April, May, June, 1915, only 2,972 persons emigrated, 

as against 10,252 during the corresponding months of 1914. 

These figures, interesting in themselves, afford conclusive proof 

of the groundlessness of the charge, so offensive to Irish Catho- 

lics, that crowds of young men were fleeing from Ireland to avoid 

compulsory service. The 7imes itself admits that in the matter 

of sending her proportionate share of men to the Army, Ireland 
has done well enough. 


We consider, as we have already implied, the 


} sar-w-apete attitude of the great German Catholic paper, 
German. the Adlnische Volkszeitung, towards certain 


episodes in the conduct of the war as being 
much less Catholic than German. But it is not to be wondered at 
that it should applaud the views of those few Englishmen who 
question the justice of the war on the British side. That those 
Englishmen should also be Socialists is beside the mark, and 
the Zimes (July 23rd) is somewhat disingenuous in ridiculing 
the Xdlnische Volkszeitung on that account. As it happens, the 
Germans who approach most nearly to the British view of the 
case are also Socialists, and English papers are constantly quoting 
with approval the outspoken comments of their journal, /orwérts, 
on the policy of the Teutonic Empire. 
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III NOTES ON THE PRESS 


A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Christ, the noe | of t Eschatological ” interpretations of Loisy, 
Weiss, etc., discussed by Rev. F. Rota, S.J., in /rish Ecclesiastical 


Record, March, 1915, p. 238]. 

Counsels and Precepts in the Gospel Teaching [E. R. Hull, S.J., in 
Examiner, July 3rd, etc. 1915]. 

Gospels, Chronology of the [C. L. Souvay on mparos in Matt. xxvi. 
- xiv. 12 and Luke ii. 2 in Zcclesiastical Review, July, 1915, 
P- ° 

Marriage: The Castellane-Gould Case: Reasons for upholding the con- 
tract [Acta Apostolice Sedes, June 21, 1915, p. 292]. Discussion of 
[Ziudes, July 5—20, 1915, p. 123]. 

Miracle, Determinist arguments against [J. de Tonquédec in Ziudes, 
June 20, 1915, p. 471]. 

Scholasticism, In Defence of [A. J. Rahilly in /rish Lcclesiastical 
Record, July, 1915, p. 17]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglicanism: The Dilemma of Prayer-Book Revision [7 ad/et, July 
10, 1915, p. 41; July 17, 915, p- 74]. Recent Developments of [J. 
Britten in Dublin Review, July, 1915, p. 103]. Anglican Worship in 
Catholic Chapels explained [7 ad/et, June 26, 1915, p. 837 v. Month, 
March, 1915, p. 315]. 

Catholic, Vindication of full meaning of word [Mgr. Moyes in 7 ad/et. 
July 17, 1915, p. 89]. 

Child-Birth, Immorality of ‘“‘ Twilight Sleep’ and other methods of 
“eutocia” [Austin O'Malley in Ecclesiastical Review, July, 1915, p. 92]. 

Church in England: The “ Freedom” declared by Magna Charta 
[Zad/let, June 26, 1915, p. 821]. 

Eugenics: Havelock Ellis’ ‘‘ Task of Social Hygiene ” denounced [V. 
McNabb, O.P., in America, June 26, 1915, P: pd, A typical example 
[Sir Bertram Windle in Dudlin Review, July, 1915, p. 195]. 

Huss, John, Account of [H. Thurston in Month, Aug. 1915, p. 156]. 

Ignatius, St., The Spirituality of [J. Lebreton in Zéudes, July 5—20, 
1915, p. 82]. 

Roman Claims, Reply to F. W. Puller [H. E. Hall in Universe, July 
9, 16, etc. 1915]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


” Somat ” Controversy, Reopening of the [J. H. Pollen, S.J., in 
Month, Aug. 1915, p. 141]. 


Architecture, Celtic, and its Modern Revival [Charles Bell in 7he 
Scottish Review, Summer, 1915, p. 248]. 
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Bazin, René, Appreciation of [Pierre Fernessole in Revue Pra- 
tigue d@' Apologétique, July 1 and 15, 1915]. 

Belgium: Charge of Franc-tireur warfare disproved [7'ad/e/, July 17, 
1915, P- 73]. 

Carbonari, The, Origin and Scope of the Body [E. Rinieri in Civilia 
Cattolica, July 17, 1915, p. 165]. 

China, Growth of the Catholic Church in [Rev. S. Espelage, O.F.M., 
in Ecclesiastical Review, July, 1915, p. 39]- 

Faure, Lucie [Mrs. Crawford in Catholic World, July, 1915, p. 461]. 

France. A Notable French Convert, Paul Zoewengard [J. L. O’Brien 
in Catholic World, July, 1915, p. 503]. 

France: The Action of ‘ La Comite Catholique de Propagande Fran- 
caise & l’Etranger” [P. Parsy in British Review, July, 1915, p. 53: 
Revue du Clergé Francais, July 1, 1915, p. 65].- 

German Atrocities, Protest of M. Priim of Luxembourg [Revue Pra- 
ligue d' Apologétique, July 1, 1915, p. 396: Revue du Clergé Francais. 
July 1, 1915, p. 78: Zadlet, July 3 ; July to, p. 4o]. 

German Catholics: their misguided interpretation of facts and un- 
founded prejudices [L. Glorieux in Revue du Clergé Francais, July 15. 
1915, P. 97]. 

Italy, The Unification of: comments on the process [J. Bricout in 
Revue du Clergé Francais, July 15, 1915, p. 130]. ‘ 

wer treatment of in Rome by the Church [Zxaminer, June 19, 1915, 
P. 247]. 

Maturin, Father Basil, Reminiscences of the late [W. Ward in Dudlin 
Review, July, 1915, p. 1). 

Missions: the Ivory Coast [Dom M. Spitz, O.S.B., in Universe, June 
18 and 25, 1915]. 

Papal Neutrality: The alleged Zider/é interview withcomments [7 ad/e?, 
June 26, 1915, pp. 825, 829: July 3, pp. 21, 22, 24: July 10, pp. 50, 55]. 
Common Sense of the Question [Bishop Keating in Dudlin Review, 
July, 1915, p. 134]. Text of the Interview: criticisms by Osservatore 
Romano [Revue du Clergé Francais, July 15, 1915, p. 168]. The whole 
question, interviews, etc., thoroughly examined [P. Rosa in Ciwiltad Cat- 
folica, July 17, 1915, p. 129, heavily censored]. Official repudiation of 
the interview [Zimes, faly 20, 1915, p- 5]. Final disavowals from Rome 
[Z7adblet, July 24, 1915, p. 116]. 

Poland, Russia’s treatment of [Cardinal Bourne in 7Zadlet, July 3, 
1915, p- 19]. The Polish Question [J. Gabrys in British Review, July, 
1915, P- 13]- 

““ Sweating ” in the United States [P. L. Blakely, S.J., in America, 
June 19, 1915, p. 262]. 

Third Order, A [projected] Reformed and Reorganized [7ad/e/, July 
24, 1915, p. 106]. 

United States, The Catholic Census of the [‘‘ Foraneus" in Zccle- 
siastical Review, July, 1915, p. 1]. 

War, Humanizing Conventions of [M. L. Renault in Revue Pratique 
@’ Apologéligue, June 15, p. 314; ‘July 15, 1915, p. 393]- 
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REVIEWS 


1—TWO NOTEWORTHY BOOKS! 


EMEMBERING the sad story of the godparent who, 

on the strength of its title, bought /z God's Nursery 
as a Confirmation gift likely at once to entertain and to edify 
an urchin in “ Rudiments” at a Jesuit school, we think it 
well to say at once that Father Martindale’s genius has a 
touch of the wayward in it. Ask him to discourse upon the 
Synoptic Text, and no man will attain more successfully the 
“dry light”’ postulated by Francis Bacon as the first of liter- 
ary and philosophical virtues. Let him tell you a tale, about 
the pre-Achzean baby, or about the Peer and the Chauffeur, 
and you will find yourself straightway enveloped in a lumin- 
ous haze in which all the mysteries of the spectrum blend, 
dissolve and reassemble, till you become absolutely incap- 
able of consecutive thought. You then shut the book, and 
when your intellect has had time to reassert itself, you find 
great lights emerging which make your reading of the Greek 
lyrists, or of Virgil, or your dealings with the souls of Peers 
and Chauffeurs, something different from what they ever were 
before. The ordinary reader has so many things to contend 
against; a fine, delicate scholarship, whose quality only those 
can even begin to appreciate who have worked a little on 
the fringe of the classics; an onrush of the artistic imagina- 
tion, complicated by an extraordinary feeling for colour, 
which seems to work right against the scholar’s sense for “ dry 
light,’ though when analyzed from the artist’s point of view, 
every epithet is exact in its incidence ; a mere cleverness which 
keeps your wits always on the run; and behind it all, the sense 
of a purpose, an apostolic purpose, of some principle or other, 
of some interpretation of a particular riddle of life, which is 
never by any chance allowed to obtrude itself into the inde- 
cency of daylight, but which you know is there all the time, 
and is meant to find its way with all due subtlety into your own 
imagination, intellect and will. Add to this the waywardness 
we spoke of, which continually pulls you up to argue out 


1 The Goddess of Ghosts. London: Burns and Oates. Pp. xli, 220. 
Price, 3s. 6d. net. Jz God’s Army, No. I. Commanders-in-Chie7. London: 
Washbourne. Pp. xvi, 192. Price, Is. 
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with yourself the artistic propriety of this or that passage ; 
for instance (dare we say it?) the low comedy of the first 
three pages of “ Danaé”’ in the former of the two volumes 
under review, in contrast with the literary tour de force of 
the next three pages, the gorgeous climax of the piece, and 
then the unearthly beauty of its close. Father Martindale 
once accused Professor Gilbert Murray of giving us, in the 
guise of translation, poetry more beautiful than anything 
Euripides ever wrote. He will not be surprised if unimagina- 
tive persons accuse him in turn of putting more truth and 
beauty into the sometimes unpleasing stories of the Greek 
mythology than ever were there; or if the sort of person who 
finds Mr. Carmichael’s imaginative reconstructions “ useless "’ 
or “impossible ”’ applies the same epithets to Father Martin- 
dale’s Elinor Pontefract of 7he Goddess of Ghosts, or the 
baby Croft in Zhe Faun—to say nothing of the Faun or 
Persephone herself, for from such a point of view these last 
really out-Herod Herod. In somewhat similar kind, but in 
much less degree, Father Martindale lays himself open also 
in the second of the two volumes we have to notice. /x God's 
Army—Commanders-in-Chie} consists of two essays in which 
the lives respectively of St. Ignatius of Loyola and St. Francis 
Xavier are sketched, and a picture is painted of the person- 
ality of each Saint in its woven texture of the supernatural 
and the natural, the heavenly and the human. It is a little 
book which those will misunderstand who estimate letters as 
did the blameless publisher who some years ago started pro- 
ducing his novels at prices varying with the weight of each 
avoirdupois. It is a book that must go on the shelves next 
to Francis Thompson’s Life of St. Ignatius, and be read and 
re-read as carefully, for it is as permanent a contribution to 
Jesuit literature; the latter gives the synthesis of an artist 
and a scholar from the outside, the former the same thing 
from the inside. But if anybody thinks that because Com- 
manders-in-Chie} is published in the Sted/a Maris series it 
does not require culture, some experience, and a prepared 
mind in the reader, he, or if she, she, or if god-parent, the 
godparent is mistaken. We do not say that a thoughtful and 
clever boy in Rhetoric would not do well withit. Father Mar- 
tindale knows how to handle clever boys, as “ Narcissus”’ in 
The Goddess af Ghosts shows. But not by any means every 
boy, even in Rhetoric, we fear, will feel at home with “ in- 
stitutional,” “immanent” and “amorphous,” appreciate th 
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difference of principle between the Parthenon and a Gothic 
arch, rise to the height of a “ grey-shot colour,” or leap at the 
distinction between Being and Becoming. Yet all these 
phrases and ideas, and a lot more besides, occur within the 
space of two short pages. And each phrase is le mot juste, 
each idea the inevitable one, in an astonishingly illuminating 
analysis of the Jesuit Founder's position of mind at a certain 
critical point in the fortunes of his great undertaking. The 
rest of the book is of the same kind, from its exordium so art- 
fully contrived to give the reader at the outset the sense of 
titanic movements set going, to the last picture of St. Fran- 
cis, etched in the three concluding lines, and not likely there- 
after soon to be forgotten. We sometimes ask ourselves what 
particular work we should of choice demand from Father 
Martindale’s genius had we the religious Superior’s “ power 
to appoint.” Some hard-headed persons might lament the 
devotion to delles-letires of a scholarship capable of throwing 
the Germans in that sphere. Some who read 7he Waters of 
Twilight (skipping the “ philosophical” parts) would have 
him take up the mantle of the talented author of Zhe Con- 
ventionalists. We side with neither party. True, fine scho- 
larship is a rare thing, but the creative imagination is rarer, 
and still more rare the combination of both, which must not 
be wasted on the apologetic of the specialist. iAs great a 
need of the day, and one more difficult by far to fulfil, is 
what Mr. Watkin calls “interpretative apologetic.” If it be 
part of the function of that sort of Catholic defence to “ get 
home’”’ to the cultured mind, the alert imagination, the tem- 
perament responsive to the ever-varying breath of art and 
to all the tones of sheer emotion, the heart, whether at rest 
yet ever seeking a deeper rest, or still searching for its only 
satisfying goal—then in that medium, where cor ad cor lo- 
guitur, Father Martindale has found his métier. Altogether, 
we are inclined to leave our own riddle unanswered, and to 
feel content with the good things we already enjoy. For 
In God’s Nursery, The Waters of Twilight, and The Goddess 
o}/ Ghosts are not promise, but fulfilment; not blossom, but 
fruit. 
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2—THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES: TEXT AND 
COMMENTARY ' 


O book needs a more careful commentary than the 

Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. That commentary 
is usually supplied by the living voice, and many thousands 
of the faithful have gone through life making many retreats 
without ever having seen even the printed text. However, 
commentaries are abundant in these later days, but it has been 
reserved for Father Joseph Rickaby to treat this spiritual 
classic as secular classics are commonly treated, 7.e., to pub- 
lish it in its original Spanish and to provide a close trans- 
lation and explanatory notes, illustrations, etc. The great 
edition of Father Roothaan did very much to draw out the 
full meaning of the Exercises from a more literal Latin ver- 
sion than had hitherto been available. Father Rickaby’s 
Notes are rarely verbal: he does not waste time on minute 
textual criticism, but aims at applying the sense to circum- 
stances of the day. Hence he gives a wonderful freshness 
to a well-worn theme. The following note on the “ Fourth 
Addition,” the gist of which is that the exercitant should rest 
upon whatever thought gives him the spiritual sustenance 
he is seeking without being anxious to go further, may serve 
as a specimen of the commentator’s style: 


St. Ignatius’s method of prayer has often been called 
““wooden.’’ And wooden indeed it would be but for the quiet 
little direction here given. . . . Your paper of points for medi- 
tation is not like a written examination, where you are bound to 
cover every question or lose marks. There is never any hurry in 
time of retreat. A retreat is a truce from business, even spiritual ; 
and our prayer, though plotted out on business lines, should ever 
leave “ room and verge enough ”’ for the direct action of God. 

There is a short line from Banbury to Woodford connecting 
two great railway-systems, the Great Western with the Great 
Central. So is this short Addition the junction line between the 
Ignatian Method of Prayer and that Higher Prayer described 
by such doctors as St. John of the Cross and St. Teresa. 


Father Rickaby has already produced a remarkably stimu- 
lating book on the Exercises, frequently referred to here, his 
Waters that go Softly, now in its third edition. Not a few, 
after reading the present volume, will surely desire that this 

1 The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola, Spanish and English, 


with a continuous Commentary. By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. London: 
Burns and Oates. Pp. xii, 234. Price, §s. net. 1915. 
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new stream should be united somehow with the old. It is 
always inconvenient to have to consult two books. A new 
edition of the Waters, enriched with the ascetical notes con- 
tained in this volume, would make by far the most illumina- 
tive and stimulating guide to the Exercises which exists in 
English: hoc erit in votis. 





3—A BOOK FOR THE TIMES! 

HE appearance of this little book, the value of which 
is far out of proportion to its size, is very timely, but it 
would have been still more timely if it had come out a year 
ago. For it is the only work existing in English which even 
professes to give in a scientific form the traditional Christian 
teaching on those great international relations called Peace 
and War. The Catholic Church is supra-national, and pre- 
cisely on that account is excellently equipped to judge im- 
partially of the relations between States. In the course of 
her long history and experience, a body of doctrine has grown 
in explicitness from foundation principles of justice, and has 
been systematized as a branch of Moral Theology. Discussed 
in the schools and tested in public life, these doctrines only 
gradually attained coherence and full expression; their de- 
velopment was affected, as was Church teaching on slavery, 
usury and other such practices, by varying social conditions 
and the mentality of different epochs, and they were definitely 
thrown into confusion and obscured by the great upheaval 
of the Reformation. Consequently public thought in Europe 
broke away from tradition and the true source and inspira- 
tion of international law, and various unorthodox theories, 
both of the nature of the State and of its relations with other 
States, have been broached and become widely prevalent, 
until there is little sure guidance outside the Church on 
this as on other points of Christian morality. Hence the 
importance of Father Plater’s Primer for all those who can- 
not peruse Latin treatises or disentangle the truth from the 
multitude of conflicting systems set forth in modern text- 
books on the Law of Nations. These, as the editor points 
out, are generally concerned with positive law, with the way 
in which States agree to act, rather than with moral law, the 

way in which States ought to act, towards each other. 
1A Primer of Peace and War; the Principles of International 
Morality. Edited by the Rev. C. Plater, S.J.. M.A. London: P. S. 


King and Son. Pp. 288. Price (cloth), 2s. net. (To members of the 
C.S.G., 1s. 6d. n.) 
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The first part of the book is naturally concerned with vari- 
ous fundamental definitions which are necessary for clear 
thinking, especially with the ideas of “ State,”’ “ Nation,” 
“Natural Rights and Duties,” “Positive and Acquired 
Rights,” and so on; extensive use being made of modern 
classical text-books on the subject. Various false systems 
such as Exaggerated Nationalism, Macchiavellianism, etc., 
are discussed and exposed: a specially valuable section deals 
with the nature and obligation of Treaties. 

In the second portion, the actual fully-developed Catho- 
lic teaching on War is set forth, giving the moral requisites 
for a just war, and the rules which distinguish Christian from 
savage warfare. Follows an examination of false doctrines 
—the two extremes of Militarism and Pacificism between 
which the truth lies—and the modern obstacles to right views 
on the subject. Under a third division we find a detailed re- 
futation of the unsound methods by which many seek to se- 
cure the establishment of permanent Peace, and a statement 
of the lines on which such efforts should be made. The re- 
maining part traces the gradual development through history 
of the Catholic idea of war, an arrangement which covers to 
a certain extent the ground already occupied by the second 
part, but which is necessary as illustrating the gradual way 
in which the truth was hammered out by the brains of the 
great jurists and theologians. A special section is devoted 
to the important work of Grotius, who succeeded more than 
any other non-Catholic in bringing back the traditions which 
the Reformation destroyed. 

In a series of Appendices, the labours of the Church and 
Papacy, in mitigating the evils of War, and the especially 
prominent position assigned to his Holiness Benedict XV., 
in regard to the present world-conflict, are briefly but clearly 
sketched, and a very copious Bibliography and useful Index 
complete the work. 

If this restatement of Christian doctrine could only be 
brought home to the public mind the prospects of permanent 
peace would be much brighter than they are. Both on its des- 
tructive and constructive sides this little treatise does pioneer 
work of the first importance. On the ground here cleared 
and the foundation here laid, the peace of the world might 
be securely built. All lovers of peace, therefore, should do 
what they can to disseminate its teaching. As we said above, 
it is only here that can be found in an easily-accessible form 
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that statement of principle and that guidance to its proper 
application which must enter into any stable policy of peace. 
In proportion to our horror at the mutual slaughter now go- 
ing on in consequence of the neglect of that teaching will 
be our zeal to secure its observance. 





4—A THEORY ON THE APOCALYPSE! 


OLONEL RATTON has made a special study of the 
Apocalypse of St. John, which has exercised a fascina- 
tion upon him as upon many others. He has already written 
several books on it, and the present volume, now in its second 
edition, he regards as his final work on the subject. He writes 
in the spirit of a loyal Catholic, with complete submission 
to the authority of the Holy See, nor is there anything in his 
book which is not entirely orthodox. It is another question 
whether his theory can maintain itself on exegetical grounds, 
and we must confess that ingenious as it is, and attractive in 
many respects, we find it very far from convincing. Still, 
it is due to him to recognize that an entirely satisfactory 
commentary of the Apocalypse has not yet been written, many 
as have been the attempts during all the centuries of the 
Church’s existence and searching the scrutiny to which its 
text has been submitted by generations of acute minds. 
Amidst the various interpretations of these prophecies three 
schools may on the whole be distinguished, that which sees 
in them predictions of what will come to pass in the last 
days, that which, going to the opposite extreme, sees in them 
predictions of what was to come to pass in the apostolic age, 
whilst the third school sees in them a prediction in outline of 
the successive stages in the whole course of the Church’s his- 
tory. Colonel Ratton belongs to the last-mentioned of these 
schools, but he works out his idea in a way of his own. He 
takes the Seven Churches to whom Letters are addressed in 
the Preface, and to which, as a collective whole, the Apoca- 
lypse is to be sent, as standing not for themselves as con- 
temporary churches in the west of Asia Minor, but allegori- 
cally for seven ages into which the history of the Church will 
fall, viz., Ephesus for the Apostolic Age, Smyrna for the 
Age of the Martyrs, Pergamos for that of the Doctors and 
Confessors, Thyatira for that of the Middle Ages, Sardis for 


1 The Apocatys se of St. John. A Commentary on the Greek Text. By 
James Ratton, M.D., Lieut.-Colonel retired. Washbourne. Pp. xviii, 509. 


Price, 12s. net. 1915. 
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that of the Reformation period, Philadelphia for the Church 
of the present day, which he specifies as that of the Open 
Door, and the Church of Laodicea for that of the Last Days. 
This seems a bold operation on a text which in its language 
does not well lend itself to an allegorical interpretation, but 
he finds a basis for it in the unity of the seven branches in the 
one candlestick, and in certain correspondences between the 
commendations and condemnations of the Seven Churches 
and the state of the Church in the seven successive periods, 
whereas, on the other hand, there seems to be an entire lack 
of correspondence between the same appreciations and the 
state of the seven contemporary churches. In the visions he 
distinguishes a Jewish theme, which is the subject of chapters 
iv.—xi., and describes the destruction of the Apostate Jewish 
Church in punishment for its persecution of the rising Chris- 
tian Church; and a Roman Theme which begins in chapter 
xii., and has for its subject the conflict between the Church 
and the Roman Empire. In this Roman Theme the Church 
is symbolized by the Woman clothed with the Sun, and Satan 
is symbolized by the dragon, whilst the two beasts which aid 
the dragon denote respectively the Roman Power and its 
Pagan hierarchy. This conflict ends with the destruction 
of the latter in chapters xvii.—xix. On the binding 
of Satan for a thousand years there ensues a lengthened 
period of rest for the Church, now delivered for a time 
from persecution, and it is in this period that the author finds 
predicted the Church’s growth and peaceful expansion dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. The unbinding of Satan for a short 
time he claims as a prediction of the outbreak of the Reforma- 
tion, but he allows that “the history of the Church and the 
world, from the end of the thousand years until the day of 
judgment, is compressed into this one symbol of the Gen- 
tiles coming up against the Church from every quarter of 
the world.” Thus, according to this system of interpretation, 
we have nothing beyond the text of the Letters to the Churches 
of Sardis and Philadelphia, not to speak of Laodicea, to in- 
timate to us the special features of the last three ages. 

These few words will suffice to indicate the character of 
this new theory of the Apocalypse. To some of those who 
are drawn to the study of that mysterious revelation it is 
very likely to prove as attractive as it is to the author him- 
self; and it is to be said in its praise that it is a work of 
patient industry devoted to the study of the Bible which it 
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is pleasant to see in a zealous layman. Where it fails to con- 
vince is in the purely conjectural character of the historical 
fulfilments which the author detects in the records of the 
past. It is easy to trace resemblances between prophecies 
and subsequent events, by selecting a few of the latter out 
of a vast mass to the disregard of many others which might 
be equally well chosen as characteristic features of the 
periods. But a process so subjective cannot inspire con- 
fidence. Then again the author’s theory requires, if it is 
to maintain itself, that the Apocalypse should have been writ- 
ten in the time of Nero, whereas the weight of historical 
testimony refers it very decisively, as it seems to us, to the 
age of Domitian. This, indeed, is a position that some 
modern writers are disposed to abandon, as, for instance, does 
Mr. Edmundson, whose suggestive Bampton Lectures we re- 
viewed about a year ago, but which Colonel Ratton, though 
they are with him as to a few points, does not seem to know. 
of. But the statement of St. Irenzus is too clear, and his 
authority on a point of this kind cannot be got over so easily 
as the author supposes. 





s5—POLEMICS! 


NE of the few consolations of the present war is that it 

is not of itself embittered by religious zeal. The dif- 
ferent beliefs of Christendom are shared by combatants on 
both sides: non-Christians too are fighting against each other. 
Although we Allies believe it to be a fight for justice against 
manifold injustice and call it a Crusade, the title is largely 
metaphorical. Neither side is fighting for the prevalence 
or preservation of any particular form of belief. But al- 
though this is so, there has come into the contest, almost in- 
evitably as far as one side is concerned, a sort of religious 
polemic between the Catholics of two opposing nationalities, 
the French and the German. It is a literary contest and 
the aim in view on both sides is the esteem and sympathy of 
neutral Catholics. 

The occasion of the book under review has been the sys- 
tematic, energetic, widespread German literary propaganda 
amongst the neutral nations, whereby the cause of the Cen- 
tral Empires is represented as that of order, authority and 
religion, and their victory, consequently, as necessary for the 
welfare of Catholicism. Like ourselves, the French have 


1 Ta Guerre Allemande et le Catholicisme. Edited by Mgr. Alfred 
Baudrillart. Paris: Bloud et Gay. Pp. xii, 298. Price, 2.40 francs net. 
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found this propaganda a serious hindrance to the recogni- 
tion of the justice of the Allied cause and with perhaps more 
energy than we have shown, they have at last set themselves 
to oppose it by similar measures. A strong Committee of 
French Catholics has been formed for the purpose, and the 
volume under review, with an Album of Illustrations, is the 
first-fruits of their labours. It deals with both fact and prin- 
ciple, containing articles, for instance, on Za “‘ Culture Ger- 
maniqgue”’ et le Catholicisme and La Guerre aux Eglises et 
aux Prétres, which illustrate at once the theory and practice 
of Prussianism. Other papers are more general, such as that 
on Zes Lois Chretiennes de la Guerre and Le Réle Catholique 
de la France dans le ‘Monde. And in evident refutation of 
the description of France as a country of atheists and anti- 
clericals, there is a series of articles treating of the revival 
of religion especially in the French Army. The papers are 
temperately written and with due regard to Christian charity. 
The two which have most direct reference to Germany are well- 
documented, indeed, having in view their purport, only too 
well. Allowance is made for the various influences, politi- 
cal and educational, which hide the truth from German eyes. 
Nothing more than ignorance is laid to the charge of the 
Catholic public. Naturally, the past French attitude towards 
the Church is touched with a light hand; moreover, no notice 
is taken of the fact that the French forces have not yet been 
in occupation of a defenceless enemy country and, therefore, 
not yet exposed to the temptations which beset the Teutons. 
But the book on the whole is a strong one and, from what 
one has hitherto heard, not easy to answer satisfactorily. 
However, an answer is bound to come: let us hope that in 
the heat of patriotism Christian charity will still reign su- 
preme. No nation amongst those engaged can point to its 
history and say that it has not sinned grievously against the 


Faith. 





6—THE FUNDAMENTALS OF SCIENCE! 


HE opening years of the present century witnessed most 
important advances in physical science. It was shown 

that the atom—till then regarded as indivisible—was com- 
posite, its elements being electrons. These sub-atomic con- 
1 (1) The Principle of Relativity. By E. Cunningham, M.A. Cambridge: 


The University Press. Pp. xiv, 221. Price, 9s. net. 1914. : 
(2) A Theory of Time and Space. By A. A. Robb, M.A. Cambridge : 


The University Press. Price, 10s, 6d. net. 1914. 
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stituents proved to be electrical in nature and were identically 
the same when obtained from bodies of various chemical 


composition. Looked at from the theoretical point of view . 


these results lead us to explain matter in terms of electricity, 
and not vice-versa, as was usual in the nineteenth century. 
These changes in fundamental ideas and first principles 
were the consequence of a brilliant series of experiments, 
correlated and interpreted by mathematical theory, but they 
do not complete the catalogue of necessary alterations. The 
metrical or quantitative ideas of space and time were also in- 
volved. Generally we take these concepts as immediate in- 
tuitions of the mind and never submit them to further analy- 
sis. Recent experiments, however, have compelled scientists 
to consider these ideas a little more closely, with the result 
that they are found to be more complex and less precise than 


was supposed. For instance, it was taken for granted that © 


the length of a rod remained unchanged whatever its motion 
might be, but an experiment, performed as far back as 1887, 
in order to determine the velocity of the earth through the 
ether, failed to give any result. This failure seemed to admit 
of but one explanation, viz., that the length of a rod depends 
on its velocity through the ether. Such an explanation would 
have been summarily rejected had it not been made at a 
time when, as explained above, electricity and matter were 
changing places, and when, as a consequence, the validity 
of some of our primary concepts, e.g., mass, was being 
examined from the new point of view. At such a time it 
was not difficult to place even the obvious concept of length 
along with the others for critical examination. 

It was then shown that time becomes indefinite along with 
length, and yet both would become definite and unique did 
we but know the velocity of any body through the ether. 
Various experiments were tried with this end in view, but 
they have one and all failed. Hence has arisen the genérali- 
zation known as the Principle of Relativity which states that 
we zever shall be able to determine the velocity of the earth 
or of any other body in the ether. It follows as a direct 
consequence that lengths and times can zever be uniquely de- 
fined—a statement at variance with previously accepted ideas 
of these quantities. 

At first sight, then, the Principle of Relativity, being of 
this novel and negative character, appears to have little to 
recommend it. Take it, however, as a working hypothesis, 
deduce the mathematical consequences, and examine and 
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verify these at every possible point by comparison with ex- 
periment—as Newton did for his Laws of Motion—and we 
then find that the Principle is not only able to explain all 
that the classical or Newtonian Mechanics explains, but also 
it explains experiments for which the older theory completely 
fails, e.g., the experiments of Kaufmann and his successors 
on the variable inertia of an electron moving with a speed 
comparable with that of light. There can be little doubt, 
then, of the validity of the Principle, and once its claims 
are accepted we must revise—amongst other things—our 
quantitative ideas of space and time. Let it be noted, how- 
ever, that the resulting changes do not involve any essential 
modification of our qualitative concepts. Indeed, the Scho- 
lastics have always admitted that the extension of a body 
might vary in the way described above. 

The above account is a resumé of the clear, concise argu- 
ment of the first book under review. It also gives the mathe- 
matical analysis which has been developed in order to work 
out the consequences of the Principle, but it is to be noted 
that the main line of argument can be followed without it 
being necessary to assimilate the mathematical work. The 
book can therefore be warmly recommended to those who 
wish to obtain a grasp of the Principle of Relativity—a prin- 
ciple so far-reaching in its applications that it ranks on the 
same level as Newton’s Laws. Indeed, it is more or less 
true to say that these latter laws are included as a particu- 
lar case. 

The second book before us examines the ideas of Time 
and Space from an abstract and not from an experimental 
point of view. The author seeks to show that Space can 
be analyzed into the Time relations of “ before” and 
“after.” He builds up a theory, starting with a definition of 
“ after,” which involves certain optical facts. The develop- 
ment of the theory is arranged in that rigorous, logical order 
which is so characteristic of modern mathematical work. 
But there is one omission which makes it hard to follow 
the author. The preliminary definitions and postulates are 
put forward with no illustrations which help the student to 
contrast the new ideas with the old. The author seems to 
think that his ideas of Space and Time are at variance with 
these latter consequent on the acceptance of the Principle 
of Relativity, but it would appear on further examination 
that the different views can be harmonized. 
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7—A WISE COUNSELLOR? 


RAGICALLY sad as is its occasion, the reissue of 

Father Maturin’s too few published volumes at a very 
low price is a boon for which English-speaking Catholics, 
and many others, will be indeed grateful. We hope in an 
early issue to be able to give our readers some sketch of the 
personality of the man and of his mission, meanwhile we 
must not delay to express our appreciation of this parting 
gift. Among his papers there is, we believe, material for 
further publication, and his correspondence also, we under- 
stand, was of a particularly revealing kind and also fuller 
than is commonly thought. Still, the literary remains of a 
man who preached only from short notes, and the corres- 
pondence, so often highly confidential, of a priest, present 
difficulties of publication, and we can hardly hope for fur- 
ther self-contained volumes than the five of the present 
reissue. 

Yet, small though it be in bulk, this literary fruit of a long 
life (the earliest volume goes back to Anglican days in Phila- 
delphia, and the last is as late as 1912), is of an importance 
which may well make it classical in English Catholic litera- 
ture. It has one outstanding note; not merely of intellec- 
tual brilliance, nor of wide knowledge, nor of acute per- 
ception, nor of emotional power. There is in it something 
of all these, in varying proportion. But what makes it what 
it is, is that much rarer thing, wisdom—the power of getting 
to the inside of things; the power of appreciating true pro- 
portions, relative values; the feeling for what is fundamen- 
tal; and then in practice, the determination to drive these 
home at the cost of all else, careless of anything that is merely 
of the emotions or of the mind save in so far as it can be made 
to strengthen and build up the citadel within, which is the 
will. Twenty-five years ago this was the dominant impres- 
sion the present writer, at least, received from a course of 
Father Maturin’s sermons at Oxford, and it leaps again to his 
mind in each of these five volumes, as it does from the years 
between. ‘Out of weakness strength—this is the secret of 
the Saints,” was the very motto of Father Maturin’s teach- 

1 The Price of Unity. Self-Knowledge and Self-Discipline. Practical 
Studies of the Parables of our Lord. Ss Of the Spiritual Life. Some 


Principles and Practices of the Spiritual Life. By the late Rev. B. W. 
Maturin. London: Longmans. 5 vols. Price, 2s. 6d. net each volume. 1915. 
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ing, and it was his extraordinary sureness of touch upon all 
the seeds and all the developments of weakness, mental, 
moral, spiritual and his extraordinarily far-seeing and brac- 
ing counsels that made him so firm and so utterly trusted a 
guide to so many souls. The volume, Se//-Knowledge and 
Sel/-Discipline, is simply the compendium, carefully con- 
sidered and written out, of his life-long teaching, in the pul- 
pit, in the confessional, in the intercourse of private life, a 
compendium from which an infinite variety of detail in pre- 
sentation has been eliminated—detail sometimes not under- 
stood, sometimes idiosyncratic, occasionally perhaps of a 
momentary perversity—but which remains a great, solid 
monument, and we are convinced, an enduring one. Some 
Principles and Practices and Laws of the Spiritual Life simply 
illustrate the same great principles from various points of 
view, and Practical Studies sets them forth in a series of short, 
incisive sketches. 

Father Maturin wrote but one book touching upon the or- Y 
dinary topics of Catholic apologetic, and it is characteristic 
that he did even this only with the greatest reluctance. We 
have too recently estimated the great weight and import- 
ance of The Price of Unity for it to be necessary for us now 
to deal with that volume at length. The very strength of 
Father Maturin’s disinclination from the more external parts 
of the Anglican controversy, gives it a far greater weight than 
most books in our large “conversion-literature.” For, the 
work of a really far-seeing, deep-seeing mind, it fastens upon 
the fundamental things, the cry of the soul in its weakness 
for strength, in its multiplicity for the One, in its distraction 
for peace, and the answer of the Catholic Church—God’s an- 
swer to the need. It is significant that of these five volumes 
two are Anglican productions, yet can still be published intact 
for Catholit reading. It reminds one of Newman’s sermons, 
and is in some respect a measure of the greatness of, Father 
Maturin’s mind and soul. He, like Newman, was never hung 
up in his search for the Church, in the unrealities of an ama- 
teur Romanism. He tested every step of the way as he went 
onwards, with the result that later he could testify that “ it 
takes but a short time for a newcomer” to the Church “to 
feel as if he had been always there.” And it is well known 
that no priest was more sought after by inquirers or received 
more, and more solid converts. 
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APOLOGETIC. 

HE Dean of Christchurch in his pamphlet on The Miraculous in 

Gospels and Creeds (Longmans : price 6d. net) is largely concerned in 
the late domestic controversy between the Bishop of Oxford and Dr. 
Sanday about the ethics of subscription. We have no desire to revive 
these questions, on which we have had our say.! We prefer rather to 
direct attention to Dr. Strong’s careful and acute treatment of some of 
the “ anti-miraculous presuppositions " which Dr. Sanday then exhibited 
in their most insidious form. Dr. Strong’s treatment is very similar 
to that adopted in our columns last month, and some of the points are 
very happily expressed. For instance, he points out the many senses 
in which the term “law” is used, and the mischief that results if people 
neglect to “take care to use only one in any given discussion.”” As regards 
the province of scientific observation, too, attention is drawn to the 
fact that ‘“‘a physical description is never exhaustive in any case where 
life is present.’ ‘‘ Ultimately it will be necessary to choose between a 
mechanical and a spiritual view of the world’s order: it will be found 
that the world as a spiritual order includes what we call miracle, and 
that the world conceived in the other way has no room for soul or God.” 

We noticed a little time back the excellent little pamphlet on voca- 
tion by Father F. Cassilly, S.J., which has now gone into its 24th 
thousand in the States, and is shortly to be issued in London in another 
form. We can only wish a similar, or even greater success, both at 
home and abroad, for the same writer's new pamphlet, Shall I be a 
Daily Communicant? (Loyola Press, Chicago: price 1o cents; 1 dollar 
per dozen). It is a full work, of twenty-two chapters, forming an ex- 
planatory, devotional and hortatory commentary on the Decree on Fre- 
quent and Daily Communion, throughout adapted to the needs and capa- 
bilities of the youthful reader, full, too, of illustration from the lives 
of Saints and lovers of the Eucharist, and eminently calculated to spread 
the one supreme devotion so happily of late restored in our midst. 

The late Mr. Devas’ Political Economy, besides being a work of 
substantial scientific importance, is so valuable a piece of apologetic in 
a matter in which the statement and defence of Catholic doctrine is 
urgently needed, that we have no hesitation in including under this head 
a useful little sixpenny book which reaches us from Messrs. Washbourne. 
It consists of A Synopsis of Devas’ Political Economy, and is edited 
by Father Hugo, of the English Dominican Province. The work is well 
done; clearness, full presentation of the skeleton of the book, avoidance 
of overloaded detail, make it all that a synopsis should be. Whether 
for reference or for “cramming” purposes, it will be found to fulfil 
adequately its purpose. 

A simple and convincing statement of the reasons Why Catholics 
honour Mary is given us by the Rev. Joseph H. S. Stewart in his little 
threepenny booklet published by Messrs. Washbourne. The treatment 
of the import and the dogmatic consequences of the Predestination and 


1 See THE Montu, Feb. rg1r. 
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the Maternity of Mary is particularly good, and is set forth in a manner 
well calculated to convince the inquirer of good-will. 


DEVOTIONAL. 

The Abbé Félix Anizan’s excellent short treatise, theological and de- 
votional, Vers Elle, has now been translated into English and published 
by Messrs. Gill, of Dublin, under the title of The Towers of Ivory. 
Some Aspects of Our Lady’s Life (price 2s. net). We are sure this 
vivid yet solid little book will meet with a wide welcome in English 
Catholic circles. Its clearness of scheme, and logical strength, com- 
bined with its devotional fervour, give it a special value and driving 
force. 

The Rev. Thomas S. McGrath's Little Manual of St. Rita (Benziger 
Brothers: price Is. 9d.), is a curious combination, in the format of a 
Prayer Book. It gives us a fairly elaborate Life of St. Rita in 75 pages; 
then nearly forty pages of special devotions to her; and then a general 
Prayer Book of some 200 pages—a good amount of value for a moderate 
price, to say nothing of the liberal allowance of pictures of the Saint. 
The compilation seems well done, though it is strange that Sunday Ves- 
pers should be given, yet the Ordinary of the Mass omitted. 

The latest volume of Messrs. Washbourne’s admirable and now well- 
established “‘ Angelus Series’’ has a special interest beyond that of the 
simple devotional compilation. For in the Preface to her translation 
of the Blessed John Ruysbroeck’s Love’s Gradatory, Mother St. Jerome 
gives us quite the best short account of the life and work of that great 
mystic which we have seen in English. Blessed John has suffered 
at the hands of non-Catholic dabblers in these deep matters more than a 
little, and it would be a thousand pities if the ineptitudes of modern pan- 
theism cast a shadow in the minds of Catholics over one of their greatest 
and deepest of teachers. A double welcome, therefore, is due to Mother 
St. Jerome’s work in not only introducing Blessed John to the larger 
Catholic public, but also in rescuing him from the hands of his mis- 
interpreters. 

FICTION. 

Mrs. Louise Stacpoole Kenny gives us in Mary, A Romance of the 
West Country (Washbourne: price 2s. 6d.) a readable story of Irish 
life, if one can overlook a certain conventionality jof style. The book 
deals with modern times and provides enough thrills to keep interest 
up, and the happy ending which should be compulsory in all books 
written to entertain. From the same publisher comes another of Miss 
Elsa Schmidt's charming volumes, breathing all the peace of the cloister 
and the fragrance of the cloister-garth. In Father Gabriel’s Garden 
(price 2s. 6d.) we have fourteen beautiful little sketches, each one the 
story of a flower, and all of them as edifying spiritually as they are en- 
joyable to the imagination and the mind. 


War Books. 

The fifth fascicule of the very interesting Histoire Anecdotique de la 
Guerre de 1914—1915 (Lethielleux: price 60 centimes), by the joint- 
editors of the Echo de Paris, Messrs. Franc-Nohain and Paul Delay, 
is a very touching instalment dealing with the subject of the Wounded 
and the Dead. We see something in these pages both of the wonderful 
organization of medical service in modern war and of many an incident 
of heroism and of suffering on the field. The pages consecrated to those 
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who have fallen on the field of honour are still more striking in their 
testimony, not only to the heroism of the France of to-day, but also to 
her spiritual resurrection. The sixth fascicule deais with ‘ L’Auménerie 
Militaire,” and tells us much about the work of the Church on the field: 
but we are also given glimpses of that of the Protestant and Jewish 
ministers of religion, with many touching instances of that “ union 
sacrée " which has been one of the consoling features of the war. The 
Jesuits, including Pére Deschamps and Pére Véron, are prominent in 
the volume, which adds several details to those already given in our 
recent article. 

Messrs. Beauchesne, of Paris, have followed up their publication of 
Mgr. Baudrillart’s fine oration of September last on “The Soul of 
France at Reims,” with an issue in the same form of his equally powerful 
panegyric preached at Notre Dame in May, entitled Jeanne la Libéra- 
trice, 1429, 1915. The price of 75 centimes is very low for this finely- 
produced brochure. We need hardly delay upon the substance of the 
panegyric; preacher and title alike indicate its sufficiency. The won- 
derful story of France, stricken and yet born again, may well fire the 
tongue of any preacher. Non fecit taliter omni nationi. And assuredly 
Mgr. Baudrillart rises to the height of his great theme. 

At the opposite literary pole is the simple Journal d’un Curé de Cam- 
pagne Pendant la Guerre, by Jean Quercy, of which Messrs. Beauchesne 
have just produced the first and second parts, taking us down to March 
of this year, in one volume priced at three francs. Here we have a simple 
and touching human narrative of the reflex action of the war upon a 
country curé and his parish; the different types of villager, the refugee 
guest, the fighting man home on leave, all live before our eyes, and give us 
some insight into that “ mobilization of spiritual power ”’ which began 
so happily with that of the fighting forces of France. 

Many of our readers, we are sure, will welcome the reprint issued by 
the same publishers, for fifty centimes, of Pére Lucien Roure’s bril- 
liant articles in Zes Zitudes entitled Patriotisme, Impérialisme, Mili- 
tarisme. They analyze and appraise the few governing issues at stake 
in the world-war, and will be of special interest to thinking English 
Catholics as showing the somewhat different atmosphere in which a 
French Catholic will envisage the same principles and issues which we 
ourselves, in articles of parallel scope, have attempted to estimate month 
by month in these columns. Indeed, it would be of very great common 
advantage were Zes Etudes read more in England; it is a Monthly 
of equal soundness and brilliance, and thoroughly typical of French 
Catholicism. ‘ 

The three letters to the Zimes which Mr. E. A. Burroughs, of 
Hertford College, Oxford, wrote under the title of The Eternal Goal, and 
which were almost as much emphasized there as the letters of a colonial 
Bishop on the subject of high explosives, have now been republished by 
Messrs. Longmans for twopence. We think that, however well-inten- 
tioned, they have been somewhat overrated, and we speak on general 
grounds without any reference to what we should consider the inadequacy 
of Mr. Burroughs’ religious position. We have diligently re-read them 
and can find in their rather nebulous spirituality little to take hold of, and 
we are not to be intimidated into thinking the fault must be our own 
by the mere fact that they appeared in large type in the 7imes. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

A most useful general work introductory to the fuller study of sta- 
tistics is Dr. A. L. Bowley’s The Nature and Purpose of the Measure- 
ment of Social Phenomena (P. S. King and Son: price 3s. 6d. net). 
Of the competence of the Professor of Statistics in the University of 
London for his task we need not speak, proved as it has been by 
his important text-book for the study, which has already passed through 
several editions, and illustrated by his own exhibition of the statistical 
treatment of the progress in the national wealth over a period of twenty 
years in a more recently published work. But we cannot withhold a word 
of tribute to the lucidity with which Dr. Bowley presents to the general 
reader the elements of a difficult technical subject, and the insight he 
gives such an one into many great principles important for social re- 
form. We very strongly recommend all those who are in any way en- 
gaged in social work, whether or not they aim at a scientific grasp of its 
conditions, to purchase and digest such a work as this. It will give 
them many valuable ideas, as well as wide views of the nature of the 
problems they have to handle. 

There is, we believe, no easily accessible account, save articles in 
the Encyclopedias, in English of the remarkable Indian movement known 
as the Arya Samaj. It is extremely useful, therefore, to receive the con- 
siderable volume by Lajpat Rai (Longmans: price §s. net), in which the 
history, the doctrines, the objects and the present activities of the associa- 
tion are set forth with much detail, as well as a short life of the foundér 
of the movement, the swami, Dayananda Saraswati. Our readers will 
not of course confuse the Arya Samaj, a kind of “ Protestant Reforma- 
tion" of orthodox Hinduism, with that much more attractive eclectic 
system of the Brahma Samaj, which, in contrast with its small propor- 
tions, has exercised so wide an influence on modern thought in India, 
and indeed further afield. The Arya Samaj is frankly exclusive in the 
cultural sense, and its founder's attitude towards the Christian Faith was 
one of extremely violent antagonism. We have not space to notice its 
considerable activities, cultural, educational, political, which authority 
on the spot has not always viewed with favour. They will be found 
set out in this book, though we must caution the reader to scrutinize care- 
fully a presentation of the facts which is frankly one-sided. ‘We must 
however remark that there is no exception to the inevitably fissiparous 
tendency of all cultural associations outside the Church. Even the 
Brahma Samaj split into sections, and those of the Arya Samaj seem even 
more fatal, not merely because of the cultural positiveness, by the very 
terms of its foundation, of the latter, but on account of the more im- 
mediate embarrassments they must cause to an association heavily con- 
cerned with an active propaganda and considerable temporalities. 

A volume of no little personal as well as literary interest is issued by 
Messrs. Gill, of Dublin, under the simple title of Poems by “ Ethne™ 
(price 3s. 6d.). To those that know, they tell of a life lived for a be- 
loved country. They recall memories of the brilliant “ Young Ireland ” 
movement so inseparably associated with the name of Duffy, Davis, 
“Mary ot the Nation,” etc., and the verses themselves, the work of a 
gifted poetess, have in many cases figured in the glowing columns of 
the Vation and the Ce/¢, and illustrate many a stirring event told in those- 
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papers as the years passed. Their quality is all Irish, both that of their 
matter and that of their poetic inspiration, even though they sometimes 
deal with events far off, and give us as well as various dialect forms. 
snatches of Gaelic, and even in one case of Magyar. But a prefatory 
poem is modern indeed in its appeal, and in this time of rapprochement 
worthily takes first place. ‘‘ France and Ireland” is its theme. Since 

MacMahon’s veins are throbbing 

With the blood of Brian Mor, 
it shall be Ireland’s part to make good many an “olden link,” and 
join the battle-cry “‘ Vive la France.” Happily in this respect 1914 
turned out to be a happier 1870; for may we not hope that even a dis- 
ciple of ‘“ Young Ireland" will now take England too into the friendly 
partnership? 

In Through a Dartmoor Window (Longmans: 4s. 6d. net) Miss Beatrice 
Chase has succeeded in recapturing, almost, if not quite, the first fine care- 
less rapture which she achieved in her last year’s novel, 7e Heart of the 
.Moor. The new book is not a connected story, and the personal incidents 
and reminiscences which were introduced parenthetically in the former 
work become the main staple of this. The things observed through this 
Dartmoor window or in its neighbourhood may be thought trivial by 
some, but they are told with such good humour and such enthusiasm 
and such evidence of sympathetic ‘observation that they make pleasant 
reading. Occasionally, the note of playful exaggeration is somewhat 
strained; one wearies of it as of a diet of toffee; but there is compensation 
in the pictures of the great moor which never tire. We should not be 
surprised if this book sends a fresh crowd of worshippers to Dartmoor. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


The C.T.S. has produced in Mr. W. B. Luke’s Letters to a “ Bible 
‘Christian’ one of the best penny tracts in the apologetic series we 
have seen since Bishop Brownlow’s Dialogues. The needs of the old- 
fashioned evangelical, or the devout type of nonconformist are too often 
overlooked by us. Doubtless the opportunities of getting any sort of 
favourable hearing with them are less than elsewhere, ‘but still they 
exist, and the type, when open to reason, is so solid, so devout, so 
zealous, that no trouble can be too great to take in order to meet its 
needs. Mr. Luke has exactly the right touch—that of simple personal 
testimony, the simple, uncontroversial rebuttal of misconceptions, and the 
plain exposition of just those features of Catholicism which give ful- 
filment and coherence to the ideals of a class of people very deserving 
of our sympathy and help. A very different type is reflected in Mr. 
Anstruther’s pamphlet on The Protestant Platform. Here we see passing 
before our eyes the unlovely procession of Achilli, Maria Monk, Ruthven, 
etc.—altogether twenty of them, ending up with the unspeakable Nobbs, 
alias Widdows, at present in gaol for various unmentionable offences. 
It is well to have the compact and handy weapon Mr. Anstruther gives us 
ready on one’s shelf in case of need. Still, considered as literature’ 
we have found this record of human depravity as unpleasant to read 
as Mr. Anstruther undoubtedly must have found it to write. In Catholic 
Faith and Practice in Medieval England, Mr. H. J. Kilduff drives yet 
another nail into the coffin of “ Continuity,” indicating by quotation and 
comment the gulf which the Reformation effected between the Church 
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of England and the Church in England which was all but supplanted 
by the former. But the pamphlet has a wider interest as showing how 
vigorous was Catholic life in those days and how natural calamities 
united with political forces to destroy its energies. 

Remarkable for a very striking frontispiece, this time a daring attempt 
to combine the modern with the conventional, is Messrs. Burns and 
Oates’ issue of Dr. Barry’s sermon, The Knights of the Red Cross 
(price 3d. net), preached at a Requiem for subjects of the Birming- 
ham archdiocese who have fallen in the war. This fine oration is 
more than a panegyric, more than a call to prayer—though it is these 
as well. It is a searching analysis of the roots of this world-conflict, 
and a stirring call to national awakening. We trust it may circulate 
widely indeed. 

The Society of SS. Peter and Paul continues its welcome publication 
of Bishop Challoner’s meditations, so strikingly produced at the price 
of one penny. The latest issues are The Eucharistic Sacrifice, Con- 
fession, and Holy Communion, all of them adorned with wood-cuts, 
or blocks devised in the manner of wood-cuts, which to our mind are 
things of curiosity rather than of beauty. At any rate, they do no harm 
to Bishop Challoner, and perhaps have certain affinities with his style. 
We have also received two more of the Society’s ‘‘ Canterbury Books,” 
upon which very remarkable penny publications we have already ex- 
pressed our opinion. Church Services is an Instruction on the Prayer 
Book Communion, Mattins and Evening, taking for granted that they 
are Mass and Divine Office. They are Worthy is also an Instruction 
—about merit and Indulgences—which, however, wisely ignores the 
Prayer Book. It would make a capital Catholic Tract so far as its 
merits ger se go—for they are considerable. 

A varied and useful batch of penny tracts comes from the Catholic 
Truth Society of Ireland (24, Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin). Father 
George O'Neill, S.J., has certainly been bold in issuing in such a form 
a considerable section of the Visions of B. Angela of Foligno—The 
Three Companions of Christ and other Thoughts on the Passion— 
including some of her profoundest chapters on the higher ways of 
prayer. But Father O'Neill is undoubtedly right in pointing out that 
such matter is not confined in usefulness to those who can actually 
walk in such ways. The Mother of Jesus and St. Veronica is a de- 
votional tract bound to be helpful to those who can distinguish easily 
between devotional comment on ascertained fact, and devotional em- 
broidery upon fact, which is professedly itself not historical. Of Social 
tracts we have a careful study by Mr. M. Christie, B.A., of Property; 
Its Distribution, with reference to the Guild System, Socialism and 
Collectivism; also a series of pathetic sketches of Social Work in Dublin, 
entitled Tales of the Night Shelter. Of the “ Emerald Library,” we 
have two further penny volumes, No. 12 consisting of four short stories 
by Mr. E. F. Kelly, and No. 13 of five by Miss Alice Dease. The Society 
has done well to republish for 6d., in a nice cloth binding, the two 
excellent tracts of Mr. R. J. Kelly, K.C., on Pope Pius X. and Pope 
Benedict XV. which we lately were glad to recommend to our readers. 
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